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[T is also.the game and tourist line through the finest game and scenic region. of 

America. Get away from business cares and dusty cities, and, while breathing the 
ozone-laden air of the great Northwest, note the wonderful business opportunitics 
which abound on every hand in this,—the coming empite. The GREAT NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY, with 5,000 miles of perfect track, is the highway of business 
and pleasure through seven great Northwestern States. Farmers, business men, man- 
ufacturers, investors, sportsmen, tourists, health-seckers, will find here opportunitics 
not to be had elsewhere. The stimulus of Oriental trade is already working wonders 
on the North Pacific Coast—the nearest point to the Orient. Ilustrated informa- 


tion from F. I. WHITNEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul. (Mention this paper.) 
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The Republicans of Iowa, at 
their convention on the 2d 

inst., renominated Governor 
Shaw and three of his associates in the pres- 
ent government of the State.. The address 
of the permanent chairman, ex-Congressman 
Curtis, was a loyal Republican utterance, 
containing no specially noteworthy remark 
except the promise that the Republican 
party “will successfully grapple with 
the problem of unlawful trusts and 
combines, so that no oppression or tyr- 
anny of injurious monopolies shall dis- 
tress or burden the people.” The plat- 
form says that “‘ when the business aggrega- 
tions known as trusts prove hurtful to the 
people, they must be restrained by adequate 
laws, and, if need be, abolished.” It also 
quotes and reaffirms the strong declaration 
of the platform of 1898 in support of the gold 
standard, and urges the State’s Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to work for leg- 
islation which will “ assure the permanency 
of that standard by giving it the valid- 
ity and vitality of public law.” The Gov- 
ernment is warmly supported, but with- 
out direct advocacy of a policy of ex- 
pansion, altho it is promised that there 
shall be no division in the party in 
Iowa “until all in arms against the flag 
shall confess its supreme rights,” and know 
that it is the sign of justice and _ liberty. 
There is no reference to civil service reform 
or the President’s recent order, but the plat- 
form closes with a paragraph designed to 
promote a shipping subsidy bill. On the 
same day the Democrats of Maryland nomi- 
nated John Walter Smith for Governor, ex- 
Congressman Isidor Rayner for Attorney- 
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General, and J. W. Hering for Controller, all 
three being gold standard men, upon a plat- 
form in which no reference to the currency 
question or the policy of expansion was 
made, altho it argued earnestly in behalf of 
the freedom of the press in time of war, de- 
clared opposition to the maintenance of a 
large standing army in time of peace, viewed 
with alarm the multiplication of gigantic in- 
dustrial and commercial trusts, “the out- 
growth of Republican legislation,’ and fa- 
vored “ vigorous measures by the States and 
by Congress to repress this great and grow- 
ing evil.” 





There has been less dis- 

Workmen on order and violence in Cleve- 
Strike land during the past week, 
the strikers relying chiefly upon the boycott, 
in the enforcement of which they have re- 
sorted to extraordinary measures, the rule 
being that those who ride on the cars must 
suffer directly, or through hardships in- 
flicted upon their relatives and friends, by 
the refusal of grocers and other tradesmen 
to supply to them the necessaries of life. 
The strikers’ detectives follow them to their 
homes, and then intimidate the tradesmen 
in the neighborhood. A physician on his 
way to minister to a sick child was for- 
bidden—without effect, however—to make 
the visit, because the child’s father was a 
non-union employee of the railroad com- 
pany. Landlords of hotels have been urged 
to expel from their houses officers of the 
company who were their guests. Lucius F. 
Mellen, an old man well known as a.phi- 
lanthropist and an officer of the Humane 
Society, was followed by strikers’. detectives 
2tt7 
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as he left a car on which he had ventured 
to ride, and was knocked down and brutally 
beaten by them. At last accounts the mer- 
chants were planning for a revolt against 
this boycott, and citizens generally were be- 
ginning to defy it. The police have been in- 
structed to arrest the strikers’ “ spotters,” 
who may be prosecuted under the law which 
forbids combinations in restraint of trade. 
Several thousand boiler makers and ship- 
builders in or near New York struck for 
shorter hours, and their demands have been 
granted by nearly all of the manufacturers. 
In the anthracite coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania 7,000 men are out. The strike of the 
Colorado smelters has not been settled, and 
the employing company threatens to close 
all of its factories. The street railway com- 
pany in Chattanooga has discharged several 
men because they joined a union, and has 
issued written orders forbidding any of its 
employees to be members of a union, giving 
notice that disobedience will be followed 
by dismissal. The compositors and stereo- 
typers employed by the New York Sun, 128 
in all, went on strike Saturday night, hav- 
ing been informed that the publisher was 
about to admit non-union men, and that 87 
such workmen engaged by him were on their 
way to the city. 





The Mazet Committee has re- 
sumed its inquiry concerning 
municipal affairs in New York, 
and much interesting testimony has been 
taken. All of it confirms what has gone be- 
fore in showing that under the rule of Tam- 
many and Boss Croker the municipal govern- 
ment is used for the pecuniary advantage of 
public officers and their friends. Contracts 
involving the expenditure of great sums in 
public work are given exclusively to favor- 
ites, and to companies or firms in which 
prominent Tammany politicians have ob- 
tained an interest. ‘‘ Never in the history of 
this or any other city,” says Mr. John D. 
Crimmins, a prominent Democrat and an au- 
thority on municipal contracts, ‘“‘ has a _polit- 
ical organization so taken business by the 
throat for the purpose of gain.” It was 
shown that all the architectural work had 
been turned over to Horgan & Slattery, ob- 
scure and bankrupt builders, who were do- 
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ing business in the names of their wives be- 
cause their debts amounted to nearly $200,- 
000, and their assets were nothing. These 
men have. been employed to revise and 
change. the plans of eminent architects for 
the new City Prison and Hall of Records, 
and have made great alterations. In some 
way they have gained the favor of the ruler 
of the city, and with it a large income. It is 
admitted that contracts for dredging, for 
cement and for other supplies are given 
without competition and at high rates to 
firms in which prominent Tammany men are 
interested, and that by the exercise of politi- 
cal influence or by intimidation the street 
railway companies have been constrained to 
employ such firms upon large projects. Tes- 
timony has been taken concerning the Board 
of Aldermen and the Council, which were 
created by the new charter. Fourteen of 
the Councilmen have been adjudged guilty 
of contempt by a judge of the Supreme 
Court because they failed to obey a man- 
damus requiring them to approve an issue of 
bonds needed for the payment of the build- 
ers who are engaged upon the new Hall of 
Records. Each must pay a fine, and five of 
the fourteen may be sent to jail. 





Owing to the prompt action of the 
authorities and the rigid quaran- 
tine enforced not only by them, 
but also by the people of the neighboring 
cities and rural districts, the epidemic of 
yellow fever at the Soldiers’ Home. near 
Hampton, Va., was well under control at the 
beginning of the present week. There have 
been about forty cases and ten deaths. On 
the 1st inst. two cases appeared in the vil- 
lage of Phoebus, a short distance from the 
Home. The germs of the disease are said 
to have been brought to the Home by Wil- 
liam Thomas, an old volunteer soldier, who 
came to the place in the first week of July, 
saying he had recently arrived at a North- 
ern port from a visit to Santiago. He had 
chills and fever, but recovered from his ill- 
ness, and, after remaining a few days, took 
his departure, saying he intended to go to 
Manila. Several of the inmates were taken 
ill with a mild fever on the 21st ult., but the 
signs of yellow fever did not appear until 
the 27th. Thomas has been found in Colum- 
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pia City, Wash., and he says that he was 
not ill during his visit to the Home. Neigh- 
boring cities maintain a close quarantine 
against the peninsula on which the Home is 
situated; a dozen tugboats patrol the water 
front; a volunteer battery trains its guns on 
any small boat in which confined residents 
try to escape, and the farmers have estab- 
lished a shotgun quarantine between the in- 
fected district and the mainland. Twelve 
thousand people have fled from the city of 
Norfolk. The garrison at Fort Monroe has 


_ been transferred to Plum Island, at the east- 


ern end of Long. Island Sound, where the 
Government has recently expended a large 
sum upon defensive works. 





Sir Thomas Lipton’s ‘ Sham- 
rock,” challenger for the 
America’s cup, sailed from 
Fairlie for New York on the 3d inst., ac- 
companied by the steam yacht “ Erin.” As 
she passed down the Clyde she was greeted 
with great enthusiasm by the assembled 
shipping and the people who thronged the 
banks. She takes a southerly. course, and it 
is expected that she will make the passage 
in twenty-eight days. She is insured for 
$200,000. The ‘ Columbia,” which is to de- 
fend the cup, met with a serious accident on 
the 2d inst., while racing with the ‘“ De- 
fender” in the ocean near Newport. Both 
yachts had been on the course for about 
an hour, and the “ Columbia” was doing 
very well, when her steel toepmast broke off 
at the. masthead, and immediately after- 
ward her new steel mainmast buckled in 
the center, the upper half falling over upon 
the deck and bringing down the great mass 
of sails and rigging. The accident was 
caused by the breaking of the port spreader, 
which had been subjected to a great strain 
by the topmast shroud, because the lead of 
the shroud was not straight, owing to the 
fact that the steel topmast is telescoped in- 
to the mainmast and not stepped forward 
at the masthead. The steel mast has been 
repaired, and will be used in the race. The 
use of a hollow steel cylinder in place of 
a pine mast is an improvement the use of 
which the defenders of the cup are unwilling 
to forego.. . 
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It appears to be admitted 
that Caceres, who assas- 
sinated the President of 
San Domingo, is fomenting a revolution in 
the interest of General Jiminez, who made 
an unsuccessful assault upon the Govern- 
ment during our war.with Spain. Jiminez 
has recently been in Havana. He left that 
city on thé 5th inst., intending, it is said, to 
go to San Domingo, but he returned on the 
following day. He expresses the opinion that 
the present Government will not be sustained 
after the 15th, and seems to expect that the 
people will readily accept him as their ruler. 
Five hundred well-armed men under General 
Pacheco have risen against the Government 
of President Figuero, and reports show that 
the strength of the insurgents is growing. 
There is in Hayti a serious disturbance, the 


Countries. South 
of Us 


. causes of which are not yet clearly disclosed. 


Three former members of the cabinet have 
been arrested, and many persons have sought 
protection at the American Legation. One 
Du Vivier, a journalist, when pursued by the 
police, succeeded in getting within the doors 
of the legation but was dragged out and 
taken to prison. In response to the Ameri- 


ean Minister’s vigorous protests he was re- 
leased. 





The census is to be taken with- 
out delay, and it is expected 
that the work will be com- 
pleted before the opening of the coming ses- 
sion of Congress in Washington. The super- 
vising enumerators appointed by General 
Brooke will soon arrive in that city, where 
they Will receive instructions as to the meth- 
ods which are to be used. The census will be 
something more than an enumeration of the 
inhabitants, for information as to the re- 
sources of the island and the condition of 
agriculture and other industries is to be col- 
lected. The results will furnish a sound 
basis for legislation in Congress and for the 
orders and recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. The last Spanish census of Cuba was 
taken in 1887, when the number of inhab- 
itants was said to be 1,631,687. On the ist 
inst. General Ludlow ordered that the news- 
paper in Havana called El Reconcentrado 
be suppressed, and directed the police to ar- 
rest its editors. This paper he character- 
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izes as “‘an obscene sheet, daily uttering by 
assertion and innuendo vile personalities 
against not only the established authorities 
but also the best people of the city.”’ It had 
made bitter attacks upon the chief of police 
and the police magistrate. The editors, Ri- 
eardo Arnauto and Augustin Cervantes, 
evaded the police and sent an attorney to 
plead for them with General Ludlow. He at 
last consented to give them another chance if 
they would promise to publish a decent news- 
paper and lead orderly lives. Mayor Lacoste 
protested against this leniency, but was in- 
duced to permit the editors to sign the writ- 
ten promise which had been prepared for 
them. Sefior Casanova, the owner of the 
Guacamayo, another offending paper, has been 
arrested. .General Brooke has appointed 
judges for the ‘courts in all the. provinces. 
All of these magistrates are well-known 
lawyers, and several of them have opposed 
American military rule. The Director of the 
Postal Service in Porto Rico says that forty 
of the seventy-six postmasters are natives. 
He has been impressed by their conscientious 
performance of duty. One young native has 
a remarkable record, having made not a sin- 
gle error since he was appointed. 





Last week President Roca, 
of Argentina, accompanied 
by the ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, of War and of Marine, with 
thirty senators and deputies and a number 
of journalists embarked on board a ship of 
war for Brazil, stopping at Montevideo to call 
on the President of Uruguay. Immediately 
there was talk of a South American alliance, 
presumably to meet the dangers involved in 
the increasing imperialism of the United 
States. According, however, to the Brazil- 
ian Minister in this country,-the visit is one 
which will be directed more to commercial 
than to diplomatic questions. The two coun- 
tries have long been on terms of intimacy 
and they desire still better arrangements for 
commercial intercourse. Brazilian coffee, 
tea, tohacco and sugar are largely used in 
Argentina, while Argentine grains, hay and 
beef find a ready market in Brazil, where 
they come into competition with American 
exports. The same authority reports that 
there is an undoubted tendency to regard 
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with suspiciou the developments in the 


United States and a growing disposition to 
take such steps as shall enable the South 
American States to hold their own against 
any aggression. For the time being, how- 
ever, any such movement will and must be 
in the line of internal development, their 
great.coast line and comparative weakness 
in naval and military strength making it 
impossible for them to cope successfully with 
a fully equipped foreign power. 





With the scattering of 
the delegates to the 
Peace Conference there 
come the usual reports of the impression 
that has been made on them. Of these the 
most prominent relate to the very cordial 
relations existing between the United States 
and England. Their co-operation was one 
of the most striking features, and it seems 
to be the general conviction that the two 
Anglo-Saxon powers are on terms of even 
closer friendship than before. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote himself has repeatedly borne 
testimony to this, and has declared positive- 
ly that at no moment during the Conference 
was there the faintest trace of antagonism 
between the two delegations. The general 
European Powers are somewhat reticent. 
An official Statement has been issued at St. 
Petersburg announcing that it has fully 
come up to the Government’s expectation. 
While admitting that immediate results are 
impracticable it affirms that lightening of 
military burdens is deemed to be desirable; 
that there will result an influence for the reg- 
ulation of the customs of war and the put-— 
ting a stop to its cruelties, while mediation, 
hitherto dependent upon the States inter- 
ested, can be offered by a third Power upon 
its own initiative. It closes with the follow- 
ing tribute to the Emperor: 


Peace Conference 
Results 


“For the first time the task started by the 
magnanimous initiative of the. Emperor is 
placed upon the firm foundation of possibility. 
The necessity of its solution is admitted, and 
time and the onward march of historical events 
will indicate the means of securing the welfare 
of mankind and the attainment of that object.” 
Among the various reputations made per- 
haps the most noted is that by Mr. Holls, 
whose clear judgment and knowledge of 
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European affairs were recognized by all. 
He himself sums up the whole results op- 
timistically, pointing to the fact that nearly 
all the diplomats were at first skeptical, if 
not cynically pessimistic, but that even the 
strongest in their opposition two months 
ago now seem to be the most deeply im- 
pressed with the value of the work accom- 
plished. It was a graceful recognition of 
the abilities of Sir. Julian Pauncefote that 
his elevation to the peerage should have 
been coincident with the close of the Confer- 
ence, and it gave opportunity for most cor- 
dial congratulations by many. 





The present session of Parlia- 
ment closes formally this 
week, and the Ministry will 
have a free hand to conduct its foreign. af- 
fairs as it chooses. There seems to be a very 
general belief that it will be the final ses- 


Close of 
Parliament 


‘sion of the present Parliament, and that a 


new general election will take place before 
next July. The Liberals are :looking for- 
ward to it with considerable enthusiasm, 
but until the strifes between the sections 
that follow respectively Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, and 
Mr. Morley are brought together there is 
held to be little probability of a Liberal vic- 
tory, even tho the Conservative majority, 
which has been so strong, should be con- 
siderably reduced. One most prominent 
question will be naturally the leadership. 
Should Lord Salisbury decide to lay down 
his position the situation would be much 
easier for the Liberals, as the stronger 
Tories would scarcely indorse the Duke of 
Devonshire and certainly not Mr. Chamber- 
lain, while the Liberal Unionists would be 
ill disposed to follow the lead of Mr. Bal- 
four. Just what effect the recent decision 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury may have 
upon the politieal outlook is not yet evi- 
dent; but the absence of bitter discussion 
for a little time past would seem to indicate 
that those skies are clearing. 





The revision of the trial of 
Captain Dreyfus on _ the 
charge of communicating 
military secrets to a foreign power com- 
menced at Rennes, Monday, August 7th. 


Dreyfus on 
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The first session was a brief one, including 
merely the presenting of: the case, which 
was then put in the possession of the coun- 
sel for the defense, and the court adjourned 
for a few days to allow time for examina- 
tion. Certain changes in the ‘situation are 
of no little significance. The court room 
has been changed from a small, poorly ven- 
tilated hall to one large enough to accom- 
modate all who desire to attend. The list of 
persons summoned as witnesses includes all 
those most prominently connected with the 
original case, including both those for and 
against the Captain, and there seems to 
have been left no opportunity for a mis- 
carriage of justice so far as the most com- 
plete information available is concerned. 
Probably most important of all is the change 
by which the burden of proof which at the 
first trial was upon Dreyfus himself is now 
transferred to the prosecution, so that, in 
truth, it is they who are on trial and not 
he. Furthermore, the trial is limited to the 
bordereau and its special points, with re- 
gard to which the proof is conclusive that 
it was written by Esterhazy, so that unless 
the prosecution can upset this the close of 
the trial can scarcely fail to see Dreyfus a 
free man. General Gallifet continues to 
make very manifest his firm determination 
to. see that all is done in strict accordance 
with law. There has been a great influx 
into Rennes of anti-Dreyfus agitators, and 
the authorities are taking every possible 
means to secure quiet. The arrival of Colo- 
nel Picquart and General’ Mercier occa- 
sioned some interest, the former looking calm, 
the latter manifesting much anxiety. 
Another phase has been the release of Colo- 
nel du Paty de Clam on its becoming evi- 
dent that what he had done had been under 
direct instructions from his superiors. 





For some time there has been 
manifest a doubt as to the cor- 
dial relations between France 
and Russia. The curtesies shown by Em- 
peror William and the way in which they 
were received in France have led some to 
suppose that a Franco-German understand- 
ing would weaken the Franco-Russian alli- 


France and 
Russia 


‘ ance. Accordingly considerable interest has 


been manifest in a somewhat sudden visit 
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by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Del- 
cassé, to St. Petersburg. There have been 
various rumors as to the immediate occasion 
for the visit, and all sorts of. stories have 
been circulated, almost all connected . with 
the report of a strained relation between the 
two governments. The French Minister on 
arriving at St. Petersburg was, however, 
most cordially welcomed, and the Russian 
press, with but a single exception, manifest 
their pleasure at the visit, and that exception 
is so evidently based upon jealousy of the 
curtesies shown to Germany that it is not 
apparently regarded very seriously. The 
most notable interpretation, however, is that 
furnished by the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, M. de Blowitz. He affirms that 
it is for the purpose of persuading the Czar 
to reconsider a decision to abdicate in favor 
of the Grand Duke Michael, who, since the 
death of the Czarowitz, and in the absence 
of any direct male heir of the Czar, becomes 
heir apparent. This report, had it been pre- 
sented by almost any one except De Blow- 
itz, would receive scarcely a moment’s atten- 
tion. The phenomenal success of that man, 
however, in forecasting most important po- 
litical events, notably Russian advances in 
Asia and the Berlin Treaty, has drawn to it 
marked attention. Whether it is supported 
by the results or not it indicates the intense 
interest felt in the personality of the Czar as 
related to the peace of Europe. 





: The rumors grow thicker that 
Chinaand Gphina will consent to take 

Japan Japan as a Mentor, and put the 
reconstruction of her army and navy and 
the management of her finances under the 
direction of Japanese officials, with a view 
to heading off the European Powers, and es- 
pecially Russia, which are crowding down 
upen her with no kindly intent. Indeed, 
the stories go so far as to assert that Japan 
wil) restore to China some of the fine ships 
of war captured in the late conflict between 
them. It is further rumored that Japan is 
not unlikely to enter upon a struggle with 
Russia in Korea. While the storm center is 
along the frontier between China and Rus- 
sia, we must take these alarming rumors 


ey ee 
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with great reserve; but that China and Ja- 
pan should be friends is only the logic of 
the .circumstances. Together they might 
suffice, with the good will of Great Britain 
and the United States, and perhaps of Ger- 
many, to save the great Chinese Empire for 
the time of its internal regeneration. 





The most that can be said with 
The regard to the South African situ- 
Transvaal tion is that it is not worse. Mr. 
Chaimberlain has made a proposal for a joint 
inquiry as to the effect which the new fran- 
chise proposal of the Transvaal Government 
will have on the Uitlanders. This was pre- 
sented to that government last week, and a 
later dispatch affirms that it has been ac- 
cepted with the suggestion that France, Ger- 
many, Russia and Holland be asked to send 
vepresentatives to take part in it. Whether 
this will be accepted by the English Govern- 
ment:-is not altogether certain. So far as 
Germany is concerned dispatches from Berlin 
indicate that the Emperor is convinced that 
to meddle in the question actively would 
be to create more trouble, and has come to 
the conclusion that it is best to let things 
take their natural course. He is reported to 
have said that “the Boers are past saving 
and owe their misfortunes to their own stub- 
bornness.” A significant feature in the case 
is the cordial indorsement accorded to the 
British Government by all the colonies and 
their promise of active support. This appar- 
ently is having its effect upon the Transvaal 
Government, as convincing them that if Hng- 
land does take the aggressive it will be 
done with the full power of the British na- 
tion. That England is getting ready to take 
the aggressive is evident from the continued 
stream of troops for the Cape. A long list 
of regiments have been ordered to South Af- 
rica, and a large number of officers familiar 
with that country have been ordered to pre- 
pare immediately for foreign service. When 
all preparations are completed there will be 
enough English soldiers to carry through 
the work without much delay. At the same 
time there come varied reports of resigna- 
tions by General Joubert,- and President 
Kruger himself is apparently walking slowly, 
not altogether sure of his footing. 
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The Modern Saint. 


By Richard Burton. 


N O monkish garb he wears, no beads he He looks not holy; simple is his belief; 


tells, 


Nor is immured in walls remote from 


strife; 
But from his heart deep mercy ever wells; 
He looks humanely forth on human life. 


In place of missals or of altar dreams, 
He cons the passioned book of deeds and 
days; j 


Striving to cast the comforting sweet beams — 


Of charity on dark and noisome ways. 


Not hedged about by sacerdotal rule, 
He walks a fellow of the scarred and 
weak: 
Liberal and wise his gifts: he goes to school 
To Justice; and he turns the other cheek. 









The Outlook tor Samoa 


His creed, for mystic visions, do not 
scan; 
His face shows lines cut there by others’ 
grief, 
And in his eyes is love of brother-man. 





Not self nor self-salvation is his care; 
He yearns to make the world a sunnier 
clime 
To live in; and his mission everywhere 
Is strangely like to Christ’s in olden time. 


No medieval mystery, no crowned 
Dim figure halo-ringed, uncanny bright; 
A modern saint ! A man who treads earth’s. 
ground 
And ministers to men with all his might. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN, 


By W. L. Chambers, 


Cu1gF-JusTICE OF SaMOA. 


Te condition of the Samoan, Islands 
has been greatly improved and peace 
is reigning, and this is due to the 
prompt and able acts of ‘the commissioners, 
Judge Bartlett Tripp, of Dakota, for the 
United States, Baron Spec Von Sternberg, of 
the German Embassy, for Germany, and C. 
M. Elliot, of the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington, for England. Immediately after their 
arrival they issued a proclamation to the 
hatives, commanding them to disarm. The 
insurgents obeyed directly, and their example 
was followed by the government party, who 
soon gave up their arms. The two factions 
were found to have nearly 5,000 rifles, which 
Shows that they had obtained possession of 
4 great portion of the arms of the island. 
This was the first important step toward 
peace, for the many previous attempts to 
compel the rebels to disarm had been fail- 


_ures. However, when they saw that three 


great nations demanded it, they obeyed. 
Unanimity of action has béen a governing 
principle of the commission, and because of 
it have come the successful results of their 
labors. 
The members of the commission are all 
diplomats of experience and ability. Since 
the insurgents have disarmed there have 
been but a few street brawls, but there will 
be no more regular divisions of the entire 
people in organized war. The commission 
devoted a great deal of time to investigating 
the trial of the King, and I was pleased that 
they issued a proclamation declaring it both 
valid and binding. King Malietoa Tanu vol- 
unthrily resigned his pretensions to the 
throne. There was no coercion, nor in fact, 
any condition connected with his abdication. 
It is understood that the commissioners will 
recommend the abolition of the kingly office 
altogether. I have advocated this myself 
2123 
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ever since I have been in the islands, and I 
think if it were done the greatest cause of 
trouble would be removed. The future gov- 
ernment of the islands depends solely upon 
the judgment of the commission. These 
gentlemen are making the best of the experi- 
ences of the past and are constructing a form 


of government based as far as the conditions 
will warrant upon the best features of the 
gold treaty. And if any tripartite arrange- 
ment can be made to work, the government 


to be proposed by the commissioners 


may fairly be expected to accomplish that 
end. 


‘The Spirit World. 


By Prof. Goldwin Smith, LL D. 


T seems that there are some who still ad- 
| here to Spiritualism. As a sign of our 

instinctive clinging to something beyond 
the world of sense Spiritualism may de- 
serve attention; otherwise it is surprising 
that it should still have devotees. DHx- 
posures of it have been numerous and de- 
cisive. In fact, it does not even pretend 
to reveal anything beyond the world of 
sense, since the spirits have to material- 
ize, in other words, to become parts of the 
world of sense, in order that their existence 
may be _ perceived. Its communications 
from the other world have all been futile; 
in fact, the spirits have hardly pretended 
to tell us anything about the other world. 

I once at the instance of a Spiritualist 
friend, who desired my conversion, had an 
interview with the premier medium, as my 
friend deemed him, of that day. I paid a 
fee, and was shown into a room in which 
when I had waited for some time I was 
joined by the medium, a gentleman with a 
New England accent. He engaged in a 
desultory conversation with me, I presume 


. With some tentative object. He then told 


me that the spirit Winona had entered into 
him, and that henceforth it would be she 
that would speak to me. In compliment to 
him, she spoke with a New England ac- 
cent. She talked on for some time in a 
loose and wandering way without attempt- 
ing any sort of revelation. At last, wishing 
to come to close quarters, I asked her 
whether I was married. Her answer was, 
that “‘I seemed to be alone in the material 
world and yet not alone.” Then followed 
more desultory talk. At last Winona, ven- 


turing into the region of fact, gave me an 
account of the disappointment of my 
nephew who, as she said, had missed a 
Government appointment. As I never had 
a nephew I went away perfectly satisfied 
with the result of the interview. 

I once found myself unconsciously in the 
tompany of some Spiritualists, one of 
whom, by the way, was a very shrewd and 
successful man of business. It was at the 
time when Mr. Home, the medium, had 
been compelled by the Court of Chancery 
to disgorge a large sum out of which he 
had cozened an old lady by personating the 
spirit of her dead husband. I was rejoic- 
ing over this judgment when my friends 
revealed to me that they were disciples of 
Mr. Home and believers in the demonstra- 


_ tion of his power. I professed my willing- 


ness to accept any fact, however new and 
even contrary to my experience, if it was 
attested by good evidence. My friends then 
told me that Mr. Home had held a séance 
in the room where we were, and they had 
seen a heavy armchair, to which they 
pointed, advance at Mr. Home’s bidding 
from the side to the center of the room. 
They asked me whether I would accept that 
fact. I told them that their evidence being 
unexceptionable I would. But I had to ask 
two questions; first, whether the chair had 
moved away from him as well as toward 
him; and, secondly, whether any one stood 
between him and the chair when it moved. 
Both questions were answered in the nega- 
ative. There can be little doubt that Mr. 
Home drew the chair to him with a horse 


hair line, the glamour which he threw ovet - 
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them preventing them from applying the 
simple tests which, had he been a com- 
mon conjuror, they would have applied. 

A longing for communion with the departed 
has certainly, in some cases, probably in 
many, been the source and support of the 
belief. 

It is not to be forgotten that Spiritualism 
began, in England at least, with table-turn- 
ing, a fancy which it is impossible to as- 
sociate with anything serious, much more 
with anything divine. 

Theological questions are not only of the 


Perils of the Public Schools 
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profoundest interest, but of the utmost 
practical importance when we consider how 
closely morality, both public and private, 
has hitherto been bound up with religion. 
A change, consequent on the decay of re- 
ligious faith, already begins to be visible in 
public morality with regard to the respect 
for humanity and the rights of the weak. 
We cannot afford, therefore, to have thought 
wasted or aspiration misdirected, to say 
nothing of the opening afforded for impos- 
ture, and the discredit brought upon theo- 
logical speculation. 


Toronto, CANADA, 


By Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. 


E have come to a critical period in 
\W the history of education in this 
country. The administration of our 
schools is surrounded with grave dangers ; 
there are many signs of deterioration ; there 
are tendencies that must be promptly 
checked or the foundations will be de- 
stroyed. 

To tell the truth about this matter is to 
run the risk of being called all sorts of op- 
probrious names, but it is a time when risks 
must be taken. The shifty optimism of 
Americans needs to be rudely disturbed. 

That education is the foundation of liberty 
should not need to be argued. We have 
always professed to believe that our systems 
of public education are the sources from 
which our national life derives’ its vigor. 
Let poisonous or debilitating moral in- 
fluences get possession of our schools and 
the doom of the nation would not be long de- 
layed. ‘ 

Up to this hour public education in this 
country has been, in the main, sound and 
efficient. Nothing in the world is perfect, 
and defects have no doubt existed in our 
public schools ; from the standpoint of peda- 
gogy, and from the standpoint of morals 
they could be criticised; but on the whole 
they have done admirable work. After all 
that has been said about the lack of definite 


moral teaching in the schools, I believe that 
the moral influences prevailing in them have 
been, as a rule, wholesome and positive; the 
interests of character have not been under- 
valued. The teachers of our public schools 
have been, and are, to-day, as a rule, faith- 
ful and conscientious men and women. The 
dangers to our schools do not arise from the 
teaching force. That the teaching force is 
likely to suffer serious deterioration is, in- 
deed, too evident ; but the injury which as- 
sails and perverts the teaching force comes 
from another quarter. 

It is in the government of the schools that 
the mischievous influences are found. As a 
rule, in this country to-day, the governing 
bodies of our schools are by no means so 
well equipped for their work as are the 
teaching bodies. The persons who control 
the policy and administration of our public 
education ; the persons who determine 
courses of study, fix salaries, employ and 
dismiss teachers, are, as a rule, decidedly 
less intelligent and less reputable than the 
persons whom they employ and direct. This 
was not formerly true, nor is it to-day uni- 
versally true; but it is so generally true that 
the statement must be allowed to stand. 

In the early days, both in New England 
and in the Central States, the care of the 
schools was generally kept in the hands of 
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competent. persons. It was not supposed 
that men of,no education were qualified to 
supervise the work of education. Men of 
culture and character were ready to under- 
take this important public service, and the 
community had sense enough to intrust it 
to them. The excellence of our school sys- 
tem is largely due to this fact. This good 
tradition still prevails in many places. In 
some, perhaps in most of the Eastern cities, 
it is still supposed that the school _board 
should be composed of the best men in the 
community. And there are many cities in 
the West, also, where this salutary rule is 
observed. But it is a melancholy and por- 
tentous fact that in many cities these places 
are falling into the hands of petty poli- 
ticians, and are used by them mainly for the 
promotion of their interests. The school 
board, in the estimation of the petty poli- 
ticians, is a little lower than the city coun- 
cil; a seat in it is the first round in the 
ladder of political promotion. It carries a 
little patronage; there is a janitorship or 
two to be disposed of; it gets the name 
of the incumbent into the newspapers, and 
various small gratuities and concessions go 
with it. The man who secures it can begin, 
in a small way, to build up his own ward 
machine; perchance the path may open from 
this into the city council. There are wards, 
in most of our cities, in which the people 
are disposed to insist upon the selection of 
fairly competent men, and there are few 


school boards in which men of this class are | 


not found; but it is amazing to see how 
often the petty politicians get control of 
wards inhabited by the most intelligent 
voters. Most of us are too busy to give at- 
tention to such matters, and the small boss 
seizes his opportunity. 

The results of this deterioration in the 
governing bodies of our public schools are 
very serious. Opportunities of peculation 
are considerable; in the purchase of sites, 
the erection of buildings, the selection of 
books and the obtaining of supplies, a 
thrifty member of the board is able to turn 
many a dishonest penny ; men may be found 
in many of our cities who live fairly well, as 
members of the school board, with no other 

_ visible means of support. Great book com- 
panies are fighting for the introduction of 
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their publications, and some of them, it is 
alleged, know how to make friends with the 
mammon of unrighteousness. A strong in- 
ducement is here for men of questionable 
character to seek places on the board. 

In some cases it is reported that tribute is 
levied upon the applicants for teacherships ; 
those who have become desperate in their 
desire for occupation, and who are not too 
conscientious, may be successfully held up 
by adroit committeemen. 

The effect upon the teaching force of the 
presence of such elements in the governing 
bodies can only be disastrous. Faithful 
work under such masters counts for little; 
the teacher with a “pull” has the best 
chance; and small intrigues between the 
members of the board and the less- scrupa- 
lous teachers often result in the displace- 
ment of merit and fidelity’ by cheek and 
chicane. Ignorance and incompetence in the 
board are about as dangerous as downright 


dishonesty. Two or three rascals can easily . 
manipulate a dozen ignoramuses, and secret . 


combinations may thus be formed by which 
all kinds of mischiefs may be done. Persons 
of this grade of intellect are apt to be ex- 


tremely jealous of their prerogative, and 


any supposed want of regard for their dig- 
nity touches them very nearly ; the teacher 
who wishes to keep her place must be duly 
obsequious; if she has a relative, even, who 
fails to do homage to the board it is likely 
to go hard with her. 

That such conditions must prevail when 
ignorant men, with low standards of con- 
duct, are placed in charge of the public 
schools is too evident to need argument. 
We should know beforehand that such 
things must follow, and we see them in 
actual operation in every part of this coun. 
try. Honorable and high-minded teachers 
are humiliated by the necessity of dealing 
with incompetent employers; to be _ put 
under such direction and censorship is de- 
grading. The incentives to good work are 
diminished when those who are in authority 
are utterly incapable of judging what is 
good work; pretenders and charlatans in the 
school room are more likely to get credit and 
promotion than the conscientious teachers. 
The most capable young men and women 
halt and turn back on the threshold of the 
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profession, because of the precariousness of 
the tenure and the annoyances of the as- 
sociations. 

Illustrations of the confusion and degrada- 
tion introduced into the schools by their 
governing bodies could easily be furnished. 
In one city one of the most successful and 
best beloved of the teachers was summarily 
dismissed because a kinsman of hers, in a 
newspaper office, had said something un- 
pleasant about the.school board ; in another 
city the honored principal of the high school 
and a most brilliant teacher were removed 
because they had interested themselves in 
trying to secure a better organization of the 
school system ; in another city a most capa- 
ble high school principal was dropped be- 
cause he had made-a most temperate and 
statesmanlike speech in Chicago before an 
educational assembly about some improve- 
ments in grading. It was alleged that he 
had gone abroad to slur the grades of his 
own city, but the sentences repeated and 
complained of were quoted by him from 
educators in other cities and had no direct 
reference to the schools of his own city. 
Such things are becoming quite too common. 
That they must exist when ignorant and 
characterless men are put in charge of this 
supreme interest of our-civilization needs no 
argument. And no thoughtful citizen can 
contemplate what is going on in many quar- 
ters without a sickening sense of the deadly 
injuries which must ensue if the care of our 
public schools is permitted to pass into the 
hands of knaves and blockheads. Of all the 
measures of reform now demanded I do not 
think there is one more urgent than a radical 
change in the governing bodies of our public 
schools. We must put this great business 
into competent hands and keep it there; if 
we do not the consequences will be dis- 
astrous. 

The first thing to do is to abolish the ward 
system in the cities and elect the school 
board upon a general ticket. Doubtless the 
humber of members could well be consider- 
ably reduced in most cities ; a board of five 
or seven men is far more likely to be 
efficient than one of twenty or thirty. Ap- 
pointment by the mayor instead of election 
is advocated, but I should prefer election by 
the people if the number be made small and 
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thé members be chosen by the city at large, 
and not by wards. 

There ought, also, to be some clear legal 
definition of the qualifications of members 


“of the governing boards. We require men 


to prove their competency before we permit 
them to practice medicine or law or 
pharmacy; why should not those to whom 
these supreme intere:ts are intrusted be 
compelled to show that they know some- 
thing about the business with which they 
undertake to deal? What a commentary it 
is upon democratic institutions when we see 
men who could not for their lives pass the 
examinations of the first grammar grades— 
who never open their mouths in public with- 
out publishing their illiteracy to all the 
world—undertaking to supervise and direct 
the public schools of a great city! The 
spectacle is so grotesque. that it is almost 
hideous. : 
Much is made of the contention that busi- 
ness experience is needed in the administra- 
tion of the schools. But most of these petty 
politicians who are using our school boards 
as the stepping stones of their small 
ambition have no business qualifications. to 
speak of. The application of any real test 
of business competency would rule out most 
of them. There is, however, no possible ex- 
cuse for putting upon our school boards men 
who have no other than “ business” quali- 
fications. There are educated men enough, 
who have all the necessary. business experi- 
ence; thousands of men in all our cities who 
have proved their business capacity, and 
who are also men of culture and character ; 
men who will know when good work is done 
in the schools, and whose good opinion faith- 
ful teachers will be proud to gain. It is per- 
fectly feasible to obtain such men if we 
want them, and it is absurd to put into these 
most responsible places men, no matter 
what their business qualifications may be, 
who could not tell a chemistry from an al- 
gebra, who. cannot spell the commonest 
words or utter three consecutive gram- 
matical sentences, and who have no more 
capacity for judging of the real merits of 
the work that they are supervising than an 
ordinary landsman has for commanding a 
battleship. eg 
The law ought, therefore, to require every 
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candidate for a place upon the governing 
board of the public schools to show, by cer- 
tificate or examination, that he has an 
education at least equivalent to that 
possessed by a graduate of the best high’ 
schools. : 

lt is true that this test will not exclude all 
the undesirable persons, for there are well- 
educated knaves who might aspire to these 
places, but it would at least reduce the 
amount of incompetency, and considerably 
raise the standard of the governing bodies. 
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No mere statutory provisions will, however, 
provide a complete remedy. The one thing 
needful is the awakening of the attention 
and the arousing of the conscience of the 
people. If vigilance and courage are needed 
anywhere they are needed in the care of our 
public schools. 

1 fear that the perils which threaten our 
systems of education are not all found in the 
public schools. In the colleges and univer- 
sities some ominous tendencies are visible. 
Of these, however, no room is left to speak. 

Owsco, N. Y. 


in Porto Rico. 


By Capt. L. P. Davison, Fifth Infantry, 


PRESIDENT OF Boarp oF HgALTH. San JUAN, AND SANITARY IxsPEcTOR, Porto Rico 


HAVE visited every town of importance 

| in Porto Rico, including the outlying is- 

lands, and feel that I can speak with a 
knowledge of the existing conditions. 

The task set before this bureau by General 
Henry was Augean and much of it has only 
begun. In this connection the short time we 
have been at the work and the many obsta- 
cles to be surmounted should be considered. 
The unsanitary conditions in and surrounding 
the city during the last of December were al- 
most indescribable. Most of the 1,500 cess- 
pools had not been cleaned for years. Few 
of them had any ventilation and nearly all 
that pretended ‘to be cemented were leaky; 
the majority were without cemented bot- 
toms, while many were mere excavations. 
Cisterns were generally foul and bujlt close to 
cesspools. Refuse of all kinds was thrown in 
dark corners of the inner courts or in the 
streets. Such house sewers as exist were 
never flushed and opened into streets and va- 
cant lots. The street sewers were never 
flushed and their generally broken condition 
precluded the proper discharge of their con- 
tents. 

An attempt was being made to clean two 
or three of the principal streets when I en- 
tered upon my duties. This was done late 


in the morning and much of the garbage 
thus gathered was scattered through other 
streets and along the road to Santurce, a sub- 
urb, where the contractor (?) assorted and 
disposed of the material. The ordinary 
dumping ground for such refuse as could not 
be kept in the houses or dumped into the 
streets was anywhere out of sight. Perhaps 
the favorite method was to throw it over a 
military retaining wall. The conditions ix 
many parts of the city, arising from this 


practice, were found to be revolting. In the 


interior of the small houses and the stores 
no attention was given to cleanliness. Lower 
floors of more pretentious buildings were oc- 
cupied by a poverty-stricken and extremely 
dirty and mixed population, living in abso- 
lute violation of all civilized rules. Much of 
this nastiness was due to lack of water and 
absence of a proper sewer system. Thanks 
to the efforts of General Henry, San Juan 
now has a water system in operation and the 
owners should be made to introduce water 
into their houses. If the inhabitants had 
studied carefully the question of how to 
avoid healthful conditions they could not 
have doné worse. The main trouble was 
that these people did not realize their filthy 
condition and had no sympathy with the ef- 
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forts of the department commander to put 
the city in a sanitary state. 

The only reasons why this island of San 
Juan has not become a veritable plague spot 
are (1) that its surface drainage is exceed- 
ingly good and the rainfall heavy during a 
part of the year, (2) the trade winds sweep 
over it constantly and in good force, (8) the 
harbor has a constant flow through it from 
east to west. Even under these good natural 
conditions this city has periodically suffered 
from yellow fever and other low fevers; 
smallpox has always been more or less prev- 
alent during the winter months and there 
has been a constant ebb and flow of minor 
contagious filth diseases. 

The first and most important point deter- 
mined upon was to endeavor to make the 
sanitary work educative. This has been held 
steadily in view, and to this end all efforts 
have been directed. To clean the city was 
absolutely necessary; to force the citizens to 
clean up was even of greater importance, 
but the one grand goal constantly before us 
was to make these people realize that good 
sanitation meant (1) the saving of life, (2) an 
increase in the value of their property, (8) a 
greater demand for the goods upon their 
shelves and the produce of their fields, (4) an 
influx of intelligent capital and work and 
zood wages for the laborer; in other words, 
that it meant prosperity, and that without 
good sanitation prosperity could not be per- 
manent. 

The city was divided into three districts 
and one sub-inspector assigned to each. A 
thorough house to house inspection was in- 
stituted and a record made of the actual con- 
ditions. All public buildings, convents, char- 
itable institutions, etc., were inspected by 
Inyself. Military buildings and those per- 
taining to the Insular Police were left until 
such time as a call should be made for such 
inspection. 

The details of how we -were hampered in 
our earlier work by dilatory tactics and open 
opposition would possibly be interesting, 
but would simply be restating the history of 
these people. It is sufficient to say that the 
Worst cases have all been attended to and 
that from eight to ten notices are now issued 
each day and are being acted on promptly. 
The people are aiding us now by making re- 
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ports (in most instances honestly) of condi- 
tions that may have been dverleooked, but 
that more frequently have not yet in our 
opinion been reached. 

If a citizen or an inspector reports a house 
as being in an unsanitary condition, a let- 
ter is at once sent to the owner, stating the 
nuisance, and three days are allowed for its 
abatement. If the first letter is ignored a 
second one is sent, notifying the owner that 
the. health bureau will do the work and 
charge him with the cost, plus 20 per cent. 
In many cases it has been found that the 
property holder prefers to have the bureau 
do the work because: of its superior equip- 
ment. 

In pursuing General Henry’s well estab- 
lished plan, Porto Ricans are employed when- 
ever they can be made to do anything like 
good service. Only five of the thirty em- 
ployees in this bureau are not natives. These 
natives require careful handling and con- 
stant supervision. They unfortunately have 
no initiative and little persistency, or what 
they have of either is of the wrong sort. 

Disposition has already been made of thou- 
sands of wagon loads of unsanitary deposits. 
This work demanded early attention. Three 
general methods presented themselves: (1) 
Cremation, (2) deep sea dumping from scows 
and (8) direct sea dumping. Hither of the 
first two methods took more money than was 
thought to be immediately available and also 
time. Delay was the principal element to 
be avoided. A careful investigation of shore 
line, currents, wave action, etc., was made 
and a temporary dumping dock was estab- 
lished by slightly improving an unused and 
a worthless piece of fortification from a mil- 
itary point of view. This method has more 
than fulfilled the highest expectations. Over 
fifty loads of garbage per day are here 
thrown directly into the sea and carried out 
by the current. Garbage cans are being dis- 
tributed as fast as the people can be made 
to see their necessity. The disinfectants are 
being used as occasion demands. 

The San Francisco Barracks in this city, 
completed in 1766, violates in its construc- 
tion almost every sanitary principle. On 
this account and also because of its having 
been the center of contagion in various yel- 
low fever outbreaks its demolition has been 
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strongly recommended. Estimates were re- 
quested and submitted as'to cost of complete 
disinfection, and orders were given later to 
proceed with this work, which has been 
practically finished. Every square foot of 
the interior surface of this building has been 
thoroughly soaked’ with a strong disinfecting 
solution. All rotten wood work was after- 
ward torn out and the ground underneath 
thoroughly disinfected and.cleaned. All 
loose rubbish was first disinfected and then 
burned within the inclosure. I shall soon 
submit to the Governor-General a report as 
to repairs to and the precautions that should 
be taken with this building. 

On March 3d the first .case of smallpox 
showed itself in this city. Before this time 
various preventive methods, such as quar- 
antine against the interior towns, inspection 
on the roads, ferries, etc., were discussed, 
but, barring vaccination, which was proceed- 
ing under the capable Medical Officer of the 
department, it was decided to keep simply a 
close watch on those parts of the city where 
smallpox was most likely to develop, and if 
it should appear, to treat it rigorously. Pur- 
suant to these plans, a detached bastion was 
selected as a location for an isolation hos- 
pital. Every suspicious case was immediate- 
ly removed to quartermaster’s tents in the 
vicinity, and as soon as the disease indicated 
unquestionably that it was smallpox the pa- 
tient was taken into the regular hospital. 
The houses from which patients came were 
immediately and thoroughly disinfected, and 
all the occupants were vaccinated. Sixty 
cases, the majority of them chicken-pox, 
have been reported, originating in twelve 
sections of the city, and had it not been for 
the introduction of water and the general 
vaccination, together with the work of my 
bureau, credit for all of which belongs to 
General Henry, it is generally admitted that 
San Juan and other towns on the island 
would have been scourged with the disease. 
The type has been uniformly mild and no 
deaths have yet been reported. Cases of 
chicken-pox, varioloid and smallpox were all 
isolated. From the class of people attacked 
it is believed that cleanliness of person, 
proper living and morals are at least equal 
to vaccination as a preventive of smallpox. 
A million vaccine points are in the course of 


preparation at the Government vaccine farm 
at Coamo Springs, under the immediate di- 
rection of Major Azel Ames, and officers of 
the medical staff of the department are busi- 
ly engaged in applying the virus to the peo- 
ple of the island. I believe that another year 
of careful watching, strict and impartial 
treatment and thorough vaccination should 
bring this disease within the bounds of civ- 
ilization. The most modern precautions are 
taken before the patient is discharged, and 
the Women’s Aid Society has furnished the 
clothing for the women and children. This 
society, originated by Mrs. Henry and com- 


posed of the leading American and Porto | 


Rican women of San Juan, is doing a vast 
amount of good. I hope the full extent of 
their worthy efforts will be realized, and 
that they may receive not only the credit 
they deserve, but such outside assistance as 
will assure a continuance of their work 
among the poor of this city. 

Consumption claims the highest percentage 
of mortality on the island, and the most 
modern ideas are being used to prevent its 
spread. There are now 14 lepers in a tem- 
porary hospital near San Juan, They are 
well guarded, furnished with rations and are 
being attended to by the Health Officer of 
the city and by a man and his wife. Other 
cases of leprosy, when reported, are taken 
care of as soon as possible. Absolute isola- 
tion is being insisted upon and steps looking 
toward permanent colonization of these un- 


fortunate sufferers are being taken. This is 


in accordance with the latest scientific meth- 
ods. These cases are generally discovered in 
remote localities and among the poorest class 
of natives. 

Public opinion has already been greatly 
modified and we hope somewhat educated in 
the matter of treatment of contagious dis- 
eases, and a continuation of these methods 
should make this island as free from these 
diseases as any equivalent area on the face 
of the globe. Quarantine regulations are 
being strictly and impartially administered 
and order is being rapidly brought out of 
chaos and favoritism. . 

The death rate out of a population of 32,000 
for the quarter ending March 31st was 33 
per 1,000, and shows a marked decrease since 
our work began. Former data under Span- 
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ish rule have been found too unreliable even 
for quotation. 

A start has been made in the direction of 
decent interment of the dead by locating the 
military cemetery well outside the city. The 
next step, that of closing the old intramural, 
overcrowded and noisome cemetery, should 
be soon taken. The land is now available, 
satisfactory arrangements for transportation 
can be made, and Archbishop Chapelle, as the 
representative of the Catholic Church, has 
given his promise of hearty co-operation. 

The question of cleaning out several blocks 
of houses, whose location, construction and 
inhabitants almost defy sanitation, is re- 
ceiving due attention under orders from 
the department commander. A full report 
will be rendered to the Governor-General as 
soon as the circumstances warrant. The 
questions of property ownership are very 
much involved, and require a painstaking 
research and careful investigation. There 1s 
room for only about 12,000 of the 16,000 in- 
habitants now in the city proper. San Juan 
is now so overcrowded as to entail the usual 
evils of overcrowding in the tropics. These 
people are able to pay from four to six pesos 
($2.40 to $3.60) a month, and at present find 
miserable shelter in basements. and unsani- 
tary courts. This makes it impossible to im- 
prove their moral and social conditions, and 
their continued presence is a menace to the 
public healthand prevents the proper renova- 
tion of these quarters. General Henry has 
consented to grant permits to build suitable 
sanitary tenements on the public land at the 
eastern end of the island of San Juan and 
invitations for bids have been made. 

Under present conditions, however, private 
capital, I am sorry to say, seems shy of this 
investment. It is proposed to construct tene- 
ment houses, each section of which would 
accommodate an average family, say three 
adults and four children. Corner apartments 
would be advantageously arranged and rent- 
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ed as shops, groceries, etc., of which these 
people apparently require many. Two rows 
of such tenements, back to back, would form 
a block. City water is convenient, the 
ground lends itself to good sewerage. There 
is ample space for all buildings, streets, 
parks, etc., and the location is altogether de- 
sirable, 

I hope it will not be considered out of place 
if the inception, intelligent furtherance and 
unswerving support of this work by every 
available means in his power is attributed to 
Major-General Guy V. Henry, the Governor- 
General. Without his firm convictions and 
broad grasp of the conditions little or noth- 
ing could have been accomplished. ._I am also 
indebted to the Marine Hospital Surgeon, 
A. H. Glennan, whose experience especially 
fits him for his present position. Together 
we have labored earnestly to overcome the 
inertia and the sometimes poorly disguised 
hostility of the people and their representa- 
tives, but improvement is now quite notice- 
able in this matter. The two native doctors 
and the two councilmen on the San Juan 
Board of Health are capable men, interested 
in and working hard for the public good. 

The running expenses of my bureau for 
the quarter ending March 31st were less than 
$2,900. It is estimated that these expenses 
for the quarter ending June 30th will not ex- 
ceed $5,500. 

I hope that in the budget of the next fiscal 
year this and other cities on the island will 
provide moneys for sanitary work, altho the 
ignorance and shortsightedness of the par- 
ties most interested should not, I believe, 
lead the United States to retard the work by 
a too close hold on the purse strings. Good 
sanitation is the visible sign of civilization, 
and it is only a question of time when it 
must come. Are the American people will- 
ing to take the responsibility for the deaths, 
suffering and misery if this reform is delayed 
even one year? 

San Juan, P. R. 
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The Heart of Lamont. 


By Abbie Carter Goodloe: 


AMONT laid his hand lightly on Miss 
L Allyn’s bridle. 

“You believe me, don’t you?” he 
asked, with boyish eagerness. She looked up 
at him with one of those direct, sincere 
glances for which she was so noted. 

“ Yes,” she said, slowly, after a minute’s 
effective pause. 

“Tye done all sorts of wild things, and 
I’ve caused my people no end of trouble, 
and I’m ashamed of myself—thoroughly 
ashamed—heaven knows! But I haven’t 
done anything irretrievably bad yet, and ’'m 
not paid to stay out here in the Territories 
like many of these féllows, like—but never 
mind! And since you have taken pity on 
me and given me some sort of hope and 
self-respect, I feel like a different man—as 
if I could go in and win yet.” 

He had spoken rapidly and impetuously 
with his eyes fixed upon the distant hori- 
zon where the sun was just sinking behind 
Sofa Mountains. But when he finished he 
turned again to the girl riding at his side, 
and was rewarded for his confidences by a 
bright and comprehending smile. 

She had no need to speak, for Lamont 
had satisfactorily translated that illumi- 
nating smile after his own fashion and de- 
sires, and so they rode forward in silence 
through the short, thick grass of the il- 
limitable pairie while the wind sprang up 
freshly from the river in the south and bore 
to them the scent of tle dog roses growing 
on its banks. 

The brief, fierce Canadian summer was 
at its hight, but the peaks of the near 
Rockies in the afternoon sun shone white 
and glistening with new fallen snow. Pur- 
ple, shadowy hollows lay along the mountain 
sides and seemed to invite them as they 
rode slowly westward toward the detach- 
ment. Over in the north a troop of horses 
suddenly appeared on the crest of a little 
hill, and with uplifted heads and wide open 
nostrils watched the two solitary riders in 
the bridle path below for a moment, then 
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raced madly down to the level prairie with 
tossing manes and ironless hoofs that thun 
dered dully on the soft earth. Far to their 
left a little band of Indians with horses and 
laden travoies crawled slowly toward the 
river. 

Lamont half turned in his saddle and 
looked at Miss Allyn. For him she was the 
only thing worth looking at in that vast, 
beautiful scene. And she was good to look 
at—there could be no question of that. She 


sat straight and firm in her saddle, the in- 


carnation of health and activity. Beneath 
her broad-brimmed white- sailor hat, her 
fair, thick hair lay like neatly coiled ropes 
of gold.’ The dark, sincere eyes and firmly- 
cut lips were in perfect accord with the rest 
of her independent, self-reliant physique. 
Lamont, in the absence of any positive in- 
formation on the subject, fancied that she 
must look like some beautiful angel, only— 
and which, after all, was more satisfactory 
—she was not an angel, but an exceedingly 
delightful terrestrial being who had been 
his constant companion for two months, and 
whose company he could enjoy for the re- 
maining two months of her visit to her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Kenwood, chitelaine of the Mounted 
Police Detachment and wife of the Captain. 

Miss Allyn was the victim of her physique. 
Her imposing stature, the decided, clear- 
cut features, strong, white hands, even that 
honest, straightforward trick she had of lift- 
ing her eyelids to look at one, and which had 
no more to do with her real nature than 
did the color of the eyes beneath, impressed 
one with the belief that hers must be a sin- 
gularly sincere, superior character. She 
had tried to live up to this general impres- 
sion, and had almost succeeded in believ- 
ing in herself. Only a few very keen and 
very simple-minded people had been able to 
penetrate the disguise and discover that the 
role was as uncongenial as unsuited to her. 
Most persons when they found her hard 
and unsympathetic or narrow or insincere 
or guilty of follies cOmmon to ordinary hu- 
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man kind, upbraided themselves severely 
for being so blinded by personal unworthi- 
ness as to imagine her beset by their own 
sins. They sorrowfully came to the conclu- 
sion that they must be base indeed to think 
such things, and if they had ever been heart- 
less and bold enough to let her see their dis- 
approval, they begged her forgiveness for 
having so cruelly misjudged her. She would 
nearly always forgive such penitent offend- 
ers, and in a way which left them doubly 
impressed with her charity and goodness. 
A few hopelessly wrong individuals con- 
tinued to entertain the idea that shé never 
really forgave any one who had the hardi- 
hood to oppose or offend her, and that she 
“good a hater” as ever Dr. John- 
son would have wished to see. 

Mrs. Kenwood was one of the very few 
persons simple-minded enough to appreciate 
her sister at her true worth, but she was 
too loyal to her own blood to betray her 
discovery. Outwardly she admired and 
bowed down to Miss Allyn as did the ma- 
jority; inwardly she thanked heaven she 
was not as Helen was, but unaffectedly 
and inconsequentially gay, ridiculously fond 
of her husband and children, and reprehen- 
sibly lenient to their faults,and good na- 
tured and contented, and not too intellec- 
tually and spiritually exalted. Sometimes 
she wished she were as methodical and 
useful and severely just as the younger 
but she never got to the point of 
worrying over it. That was one of Mrs. 
Kenwood’s chief charms to her friends. She 
never worried herself or them. Miss Allyn, 
on the contrary, frequently gave the impres- 
sion that in her mind she was worrying over 
you and troubled about your shortcomings, 
and if you were not properly appreciative 
of her kindness in so doing that was only 
another proof of how greatly beneath her 
you were. The few misguided individuals 
who resented Miss Allyn’s severe mental 
attitude said they felt the more aggrieved 
because they did not believe her capable of 
understanding any nature unlike her own. 

It was this girl whom Lamont regarded 
So fixedly and tenderly as his pony wound 
slowly along over the prairie beside her 
chestnut mare, and if there was one thing 
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in the whole wide world which he was con- 
vinced of, it was of her capacity to under- 
stand and sympathize with him. 

He turned still further around in his sad- 
die so that he could see her face quite plain- 
ly. 

*I—I want to talk a little about myself,” 
he said, hesitatingly, and again he laid his 
hand on the mare’s bridle so that the two 
horses settled down to the slowest of walks. 

“I must talk of myself because I do not 
dare trust myself. to speak of you. And 
yet how can I talk of myself unless I talk 
of you, too? For I am what you have 
made me. It seems like two years instead 
of two months since I met you—it seems like 
the beginning of time for me. I wish it had 
been the beginning ! How different my life 
would have been. Can you realize what 
you have done for me? Can you imagine 
what it means to a man who has been sent 
from his home, cast off by his people, 
shunned andmistreated—perhaps justly, per- 
haps unjustly, but that is no matter—who 
has lived in this forlorn wilderness for two 
years with hardly a glimpse of a woman, to 
suddenly meet and know a girl like your- 
self ? Can you realize what a wealth of 
everything I care for most you have brought 
to me here in this lonely place? Why, 
there’s not a soul in this country that 
cares whether I live or die except my half- 
breed servant. Charlie does adore me,-I be- 
lieve, after his dog-like fashion, and is even 
jealous—of you.” Lamont gave an uneasy 
little laugh and looked at Miss Allyn. “I 
think he has guessed my secret and rather 
hates you in consequence. He’s a violent, 
curious sort of chap. It’s hard for a man 
to keep a secret in this lonely land,” he 
added, meditatively. Miss Allyn shuddered. 
To be the object of a half-breed’s. thoughts 
and animosity! Her well-bred soul could 
not conceive of the desperate loneliness of, 
a life or the strength of a love which would 
drive a man to betray his heart or go mad. 

“ Can you not see how inevitable it is that 
I should care for you ?”’ went on Lamont. 
“It is the inevitableness of that love which 
gives me courage to speak of it.” 

Miss Allyn’s calm, fair face was turned 
resolutely toward the dying sun, and not 
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a sign of the inward indignation which was 
consuming her was visible in its lovely re- 
pose. 

“TI know I am not worthy to ever speak 
of this—I don’t expect anything—I don’t 
hope——’ He stopped as if waiting for her 
to speak but she kept silence. 

She could not think of anything quite hard 
enough to say. Disgust at his presumption 
and vexation that he had gotten so far out 
of bounds were battling within her. She 
had found him on her advent into the 
Northwest Territories a reckless boy, with- 

out ambition, sullen at his ill-fortune, with 
' time hanging heavy upon his _ luckless 
hands and, as she assured herself, she had 
conceived it to be her duty to take him up 
and ride with him and scold him about his 
shortcomings, ‘and urge him to do better, 
and, in fact, to let him attend her unceas- 
ingly that he might continually profit by her 
example and precept—-and this was the re- 
sult! He was actually making love to her 
and talking as if she might have expected 
it and saying it was inevitable! She was 
exceeding sorry now that he had happened 
to be the only available man for miles 
around, and that she had felt the necessity 
not only of reforming wayward youth, but 
of amusing herself in such an out-of-the- 
world place. She wondered irritably and for 
the several hundredth time why her sister 
had married an Englishman and an army 
officer and was content to live in a forlorn 
little hole where one had to pick up anybody 
or die for lack of some one to talk to. 

“] know I am mad to speak of this,’ La- 
mont was saying. “I haven’t anything to 
offer you save a heart that is full of love 
for you. But you have given me back life 
and hope and self-respect and ambition, and 
these hands will make a fortune for you, 
and soon if you will only trust me and wait 
for me.” 

Really it was very tiresome !. Here he 
was stopping again and obviously waiting 
for some sort of response to his insane 
rapturings. She turned her lovely eyes slow- 
ly from the west and let them rest upon La- 
mont’s tired face, and with a quick down- 
ward and upward flash of her lashes she 
said in her even, full tones: 

“ Don’t—don’t; you can’t know how it 
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hurts me to hear you talk so—as if yoi 
were a reprobate and I had saved you! 
Have I really helped you ? I-would like to 
think so—you know how I like you——” 

“TI don’t want you to like me,” objected 
Lamont, dully. 

“To like a person means a great deal 
with me.” She wasn’t thinking much of 
what she was saying. Her mind was busy 
trying to form some plan to get rid of this 
troublesome boy and quickly. Oh, if he 
would only go away and leave her in peace! 
She would have liked to send him to the 
uttermost parts of the earth to get him. out 
of her way. If she could only get him back 
to the detachment without any further ex- 
plosion of his tiresome devotion. Heavens! 
he was talking again, and had brightened 
visibly at the encouragement of her last re- 
mark. 

“T think,” he was saying, and there was 
an almost pitiful earnestness: in his voice, 
“ TI think if I could only make you under- 
stand in the least how I care for you, that 
it would make you care for me. But I can 
no more do-it than can Bootjack here,” 
and he smoothed his pony’s shaggy mane 
with a trembling hand. ‘“ Even he could do 
something for you to show his love—he 
could take you on long gallops and carry you 
across high rivers and serve you faithfuly 
in a thousand ways. While I—’ 

“And don’t you do everything for me, 
show me everything ? And haven’t we two 


more months in which to ride about to our 


hearts’ content, and see more of these won- 
derful things and be happy ?” she added, 
after an instant’s pause, for Miss Allyn, m 
her hurried résumé of the situation, had 
bethought herself that, after all, it would 
be wiser not to get rid of this useful young 
man so summarily. It would undoubtedly 
be extremely inconvenient to have no one 
to do her thousand and one errands, or to 
accompany her on her numberless excul- 


‘sions. She did not dare try to find her way 


alone over the prairie—an escort was abso- 
lutely necessary. So she looked unutterable 
things squarely into his eyes, and Lamont 
swore to himself that she was the most 
honest and straightforward girl he had ever 
known. If she wanted him to be with her 
for the next two months wasn’t that a posi- 
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tive proof that she cared or could learn to 
care for him? And yet—— 

“It is a great risk you are asking me to 
run.” Lamont looked off again to the dy- 
ing sun. ._He spoke more quietly and more 
seriously than Miss Allyn had ever heard 
him speak before. 

“Tam hurt enough as it is. If I stay here 
with you two months longer the trouble may 
be incurable. I am sure that you would not 
suggest such a thing unless there was some 
hope for me.” 

Miss Allyn looked at him in an amaze- 
ment which she carefully concealed. Really 
the boy was absurd! Did he think she 
was going to throw herself away on him ! 
Yet he was extremely nice to have around 
for a limited time; he was good looking, a 
reckless and beautiful rider, a pleasant com- 
panion, in fact, a necessity as Miss Allyn 
had already told herself. Besides she felt 
sure that she must be helping him to be- 
come his former self—he had said so him- 
selt. The damage to his heart could be at- 
tended to later. At all hazards she must 
save him, in spite of himself if necessary. 
In trying to live up to her physique she had 
got to reasoning after that fashion. 

She raised her eyes suddenly in that won- 
derful way she knew the art of, and gave 
him a long look straight into his eyes. 
There was the tenderest smile upon her face. 

“Thank you for your trust in me. But 
don’t—don’t ask me anything to-day—to 
make any promises. Give me these two 
months more to make sure of myself——” 
She turned away from him suddenly as if 
she could not say anything more and looked 
across the prairie. The detachment must 
be in sight. Yes, there it was, not three 
miles away. Miss Allyn breathed a short 
prayer of thankfulness. She decided within 
herself that this thing should not happen 
again. 

Lamont leaned forward over his saddle 
and laid his hand almost timidly on the 
young girl’s arm. He might have so touched 
the image of some saint without desecra- 
tion. 

“T am content with that,” he said in his 
eager, boyish voice. “I would be an un- 
grateful brute not to be. I promise you 
that I will not speak to you of this during 
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these two months if you will only let me be 
with you and try to make the time pass 
pleasantly for you. You have only to tell 
me where you want to go or what you want 
to see.” 

“Thank you again,” said Miss Allyn, im- 
pressively—almost solemnly. She took her- 
self so very seriously ! ‘“‘ And, indeed,” she 
went on brightly, ‘I think I really cannot 
do without you! You don’t know how lone- 
ly I get sometimes. Captain Kenwood is 
awfully busy, and he is away so much and 
Louise is wrapped up in the babies. Very 
often I feel that if it were not for you snd 
our rides——! And do you know I don’t 
find things so interesting as I had expected ! 
If you did not point out and explain them 
to me I am afraid I would go back to the 
States as ignorant about all this country as 
I was when 'I came. Now, there are the 
Indians,” she went on, shaking her head 
meditatively. ‘“ Really I can’t see anything 
picturesque or uncommon or thrilling about 
them. Except their faces and dress they 
might be any beggar immigrant of the 
States. Have they lost all their ferocity 
and wild ways and barbarous customs ?” 
She was talking to gain time. 

Lamont smiled a little, unconscious of 
how cleverly he had been side tracked. 

“Oh, they are a rummy lot! They do 
look like ordinary beggars when they come 
around the inspector’s quarters, and I dare 
say they have lost a good deal of their old 
bravery and lawlessness, but one can never 
tell quite what they are about or what 
they will do next. They are still ferocious 
enough, I fancy. And as for their old time 
customs—well, altho the Government has 
doné away with the most obnoxious ones 
there are still a great many which are 
practiced in secret. I have heard stories 
and seen things myself which most civ- 
ilized people would put down as incredible 
and out of date. And as for their methods 
of warfare——! But they are too horrible 
to talk of. Now their medicine, for exam- 
ple,” he went on hastily, ‘every Indian has 
his medicine, and I fancy it would be abott 
as difficult and sacrilegious a proceeding to 
buy the dead body of an English gentleman 
from his son as to buy a chief’s medicine-bag 
from him.” 
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“JT don’t think I understand about their 
medicine.” Miss Allyn seemed so interested 
that Lamont started off on a long disserta- 
tion upon the much-discussed medicine of 
the Indian. 

“ And nothing will induce a good Indian 
to part with his particular medicine,’ he 
wound up. ‘He makes it when, as a boy, 
he leaves his father’s teepee and -goes into 
the woods fasting and dreaming all alone. 
After a certain amount of- fasting he nat- 
urally sinks into an exhausted sleep, and 
the first animal he dreams of he takes to be 
his special medicine. On waking he goes in 
pursuit of this bird or beast, makes of its 
skin the medicine-bag and fills it with a 
conglomeration of things that causes the 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth to appear a 
simple affair in comparison. To lose or sell 
this medicine is the most dreadful thing that 
can happen to a brave, and in a fight if one 
can succeed in capturing the medicine of 
another the whole tribe makes a terrible 
row over the victor. His prestige becomes 
enormous, and he can wear both medicines. 
The beggars think so much of the idiotic 
thing that the medicine-bag is always buried 
with them, and nothing would induce an 
Indian to steal one from a corpse. It would 
then become a terrible curse, and heaven 
only knows what punishment the other In- 
dians would mete out to him. It really isn’t 
nice to think about it!” 

“Well, if it isn’t nice it certainly is in- 
teresting.” 

“Yes, it is interesting,’’ went on Lamont, 
meditatively. “ Did you hear of that bad 
‘Indian chief who died about three weeks 
ago just the other side of the line in Mon- 
tana ? It seems he was an awful brute, and 
everybody, especially the United States 
troops who have had bloody times with him 
and his band, was delighted when the beg- 
gar died of pneumonia—they are very sus- 
ceptible to.lung troubles, you know. But 
some of his Peigan relatives over here must 
have had a sneaking fondness for him, for 
they brought his body back and buried it 
in great state about a hundred and fifty 
miles south of here. Pretty Feathers told 
me there had not been such a grand funeral 
in years among the Indians.” 


* 
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Miss Allyn’s face suddenly expressed 
some real interest. 

“How I wish I had seen it,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘and how I should like to have 
his medicine-bag ! What a trophy to take 
back ! I’m tired to death of all these head- 
dresses and coup-sticks and things that one 
ean buy for a song. But to have something 
really curious like a medicine-bag—some- 
thing that they didn’t want you to have— 


that would be fine!” 


“So you would like his medicine-bag ? I 
will bring it to you.” : 

She gave Lamont a bewildering look. 

*“ But won’t it be dangerous to get? I 
wouldn’t have you run any risks for a mere 
whim of mine.” 

The young man gazed at her with nar- 
rowed lids, and there was a reckless light in 
his eyes. 

“Oh, not much!” he said, slowly. ‘“ Any 
way, it doesn’t matter about the risks.” 

It was too good to be true. Here was the 
very opportunity to get rid of him for a 
while at least. After a littie she would 
have use for him again, but just now she 
was glad to get him out of her sight. 

“Great Buffalo was such a noted des- 
perado,” he went on, after a moment’s con- 
templation of his pony’s bridle, ‘that it 
would .really be worth while to take back 
his big medicine to your civilized land as a 
sort of proof that your advent to our wild 
west had not been in vain. The body is 


_ buried in some high trees, of course, out on 


the prairie. There was some sort of an In- 
dian guard kept there at first, I believe, but 
it has doubtless been withdrawn by this 
time. Any way, I’m not afraid of them, nor 
of the curse that is said to fall upon the de- 
spoiler of medicine-bags. Perhaps it will 
have some’ spell in it that will bring good— 
or bad—luck to me. Who knows ?” 

* Don’t—don’t,” said Miss Allyn, with a 
little shudder. 

“It’s the least one can do for you,” con- 
tinued Lamont, whimsically. ‘You say you 
are disappointed in the country.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Allyn, laughing a lit- 
tle. “I am. Nothing exciting has _ hap- 
pened since my arrival. I haven’t seen any 
wild beasts, nor been scalped by the In- 
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dians, nor drowned fording the high rivers, 
nor lost on the prairie. 1 consider my visit 
a failure in the line of adventure, and I 
really should like some proof that things are 
different out here from what they are in the 
effete East. Why, it’s all as quiet and reg- 
uar as a New England farm! If it were 
not for the amount of space around and the 
Rockies over there one might imagine one’s 
self somewhere up in—Connecticut !” 

“And yet,” commented Lamont. slowiy, 
“things are very different—beneath the sur- 
face. But girls, living under the protecting 
arm of the law—in other words, in the in- 
spector’s quarters,” and he pointed to the 
shack which they had at last reached, * are 
not apt to see them. As I said, I could tell 
you some curious and sufficiently exciting 
facts. And the best part is that you never 
know when you are going to run up against 
them. To-day or to-morrow or next day as 
likely as not. I fancy, tho, that after 
all you would not enjoy encountering thrill- 
ing adventures. But I will do my best to 
have some come your way. At any rate, 
you shall have Great Buffalo’s medicine- 
bag, and I promise you it will be something 
curious.” 

Mrs. Kenwood was calling to them from 
behind the screened door. 

“Come in while I make you a glass of 
lemonade! Oh, how dusty and hot you 
two look !” 

But the young man shook his head. 

“Can’t this evening. Thanks awfully, 
Mrs. Kenwood,” and he vaulted back on his 
pony. * 

Miss Allyn came in alone and sank down 
exhaustedly on a pile of kit-fox rugs in a 
corner of the little parlor. 

“ Louise,” she said, in a voice wherein 
weariness and indignation. were about equal- 
ly blended, ‘* Louise, that young Lamont had 
the audacity this afternoon to tell me that 
he loved me! After all I have done for him 
--and you know, Louise. how kind and sym- 
pathetic I have tried to be—he had the in- 
gratitude to talk to me after that fashion !” 

Mrs. Kenwood looked at her-sister a mo- 
ment before replying. 

“What did you expect?’ she inquired 
at length, calmly. “ You have let him come 
here continually, and when you weren’t here 
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‘ you were off riding or driving together. You 


aren’t exactly repulsive looking, and he is a 
lonely, sad young fellow to whom the com- 
panionship of a girl like yourself has been 
an unknown luxury for some time now. I 
hope you haven't hurt him badly—l like 
him.” she added, abruptly. 

Miss Allyn got up and went quietly into 
her room. She was rarely undignified 
enough to quarrel even when she was angry. 
And she was angry now. She told herself 
that she might have expected just that 
amount of sympathy and compreliension 
from her sister. 

Late that night Dawson, the orderly, 
brought her a note which he said an Indian 
had just given to him. Miss Allyn read it 
by the light of her lamp: 


“T am sending this to tell you that I start in 
a few hours for a certain Indian grave in the 
South. This expedition seems a ridiculously 
small affair to undertake when I so long to do 
something really for you. But even your whims 
shall be satisfied if I can manage it. The half- 
breed Charlie will go with me. He has some 
foolish notion that there is a stupendous curse 
attached to the whole expedition, and untold 
dangers will beset me. 
won’t leave me. 


He is devoted to me and 
I am going to send him back 
with our little trophies and go on to Calgary to 
attend to some business. I can’t begin working 
for you too soon. So, altho I shall miss see- 
ing you for perhaps a month to come, I shall 
still be doing something for you and something 
worth while. I am hoping that may incline you. 
a little in my favor. Mae ve Fe 

Miss Allyn looked at the note in blank 
Almazement and anger. It was too absurd ! 
After all her kindness and management of 
him and his ridiculous devotion, here he 
was gone just when she needed him. And 
for what ? What earthly interest had she 
in a dead Indian’s medicine-bag? She didn’t 
care if she never saw one. Her momentary 
interest of a few hours before had utterly 
vanished. Of course she didn’t believe 
there was any danger; it was only the stu- 
pidity of the whole affair that annoyed her. 
And Calgary! Business for her! Miss 
Allyn laughed out loud. If it were not such 
a bother it would be amusing, but to be 
abandoned by the only available escort in 
the middle of the summer on a lonely 
ranche was no joke, 
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Miss Allyn stifled a little yawn as she put 
out her Jamp. 

“T really think I will have to leave here 
very soon. A month of solitude out of two 
would kill me. In a week or so I fear I 
shall feel it my duty to go back to my dear, 
old, lonely father,” and she laughed again 
lightly as she went into the little parlor. 

* & % * Bg * 

Miss Allyn was. writing a letter by the 
light of the lamp in the Captain’s little 
study leading out of the sitting-room. Her 
trunks stood packed on the veranda wait- 
ing for the early coach to take them forty 
miles to the nearest railway station. It was 
just ten days after Lamont’s note had come 
and she was answering it before leaving for 


the East. As she wrote she could hear the © 


low hum of conversation between her sis- 
ter and brother-in-law in the adjoining 
room. Their voices did not disturb her, 
tho she found her letter was rather diffi- 
cult to write. She could hardly find words 
to make it sufticiently plain to Lamont that 
she did not care for him, and that he had 
never had any chance with her. She would 
have liked to tell him just how absurd and 
presumptuous his conduct had seemed to 
her. 

Suddenly the voices in the sitting-room 
stopped, and Captain Kenwood got up and 
went to the window. 

“ Heavens ! what can the dogs be mak- 
ing such a row about this time of night ? 
Some of those horse-trading Kootenais must 
be about.” 

It was ten o’clock and the three dogs in 
the inclosure were barking as if a whole 
tribe of Indians were trying to force an 
entrance. Just then the orderly appeared 
at the door. 

“It’s the ’alf-breed Charlie, sir,” he ex- 
plained, “and ’e says ’e ’as a message for 
Miss Hallyn.” 

Miss Allyn looked up from her writing 
and through the open door to where the or- 
derly waited near the piano. A sudden cu- 
rious sense of impending evil fell upon her. 
She rose slowly, and passed into the sitting- 
room. 

“Tell him I will see what he wants, Daw- 
son,” she said. 

Outside in tke veranda stood the haly- 
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breed. He was a tall, rather well-featured boy 
with that look peculiar to mixed races. The 
Indian showed in high cheek bones and 
swarthy skin, while his French blood 
cropped out in his light hair and blue eyes, 
and the usual air of alertness about him so 
different from Indian stolidity. 

There was no alertness about him now, 
however. He leaned heavily against one of 
the posts of the veranda, and Miss Allyn 
could make out by the bright moonlight that 
his face was deadly pale. One arm hung 
limp at his side; on the other the bridle of 
his pony shifted up and down. The poor 
brute looked as exhausted as his rider, and 
stood with head hanging down and feet 
bunched. 

“ What is it ?” she asked. 

The boy looked at her darkly before speak- 
ing. 

“ Misteh Lamont send you this,” he was 
tugging with one hand at some object fast- 
ened to his saddle. 

“You done kill Misteh Lamont,” he said, 
wearily and savagely. There was a gleam 
of wild hate in his eyes as he looked at Miss 
Allyn’s white face, but he was, too nearly 
spent for many words. He spoke between 
gasps. 

*“Misteh Lamont go to Indian’s grave for 
medicine. Bad Indians fin’ it out. Misteh 
Lamont he laughs and tells everybody he 
goin’ to get Great Buffalo’s medicine—he 
not afraid.” He stopped to wipe the per- 


‘spiration from his forehead. It was stand- 


ing in great drops on his face, though he 


shook as if with cold. He steadied himself © 


against the post. 

“Well, we got it one dark night an’ then 
we start home. Misteh Lamont he goes 
ahead singing soft to himself and holding 
medicine-bag. All of a sudden near La- 
pierre’s we hear five, six Indians ridin’ after 
us, hard. I think they Great Buffalo’s peo- 
ple—Peigans, yo’ know. Misteh . Lamont 
he drop the medicine-bag quick in the 
bushes before the Indians see it an’ he hol- 
lers, ‘Get out of this, Charlie!‘ but course 
I stay with Misteh Lamont.” He stopped 
again and pressed his handkerchief, blood- 
stained and dirty, to his damp brow. ‘ We 
shot two them bad Indians, and the others 
they go ’way. But one, he shot Misteh La- 
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Without Rank 


mont, and I get this,” he touched his shat- 
tered arm. ‘ When I wake up I crawl to 
Misteh Lamont. Those Indians they cut 
his heart out! The Indians do that when a 
man is brave like an Indian. White miss 
don’ know Indians. And they leave that 
heart on arrow sticking up near bushes 
where Misteh Lamont dropped that medi- 
cine. Then I cry,” he was crying as he 
spoke, and weakly swaying back and forth 
against the pillar, “and I said the nappiake 
will see what she done to Misteh Lamont. 
An’ I fin’ the medicine-bag, and I put Misteh 
Lamont’s heart in it an’ I bring her this !” 

He stretched forth his free hand, and in it 
was the skin of an otter sewed into the 
shape of a sack and decorated with ermine 
tails and eagle feathers and bits of glass 
and ribbon. 
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The girl shrank back in terror. 

“Take it!” he commanded, hoarsely. 
But the girl still shrank back voiceless and 
quivering. 

Then the half-breed pulled at the opening 
of the bag, and putting in his hand he drag- 


ged forth a dark, bloody object and thrust 
it toward her. 


In the cool beauty of the night the girl 
stood there upon the veranda staring 
straight before her with unseeing eyes, and 
uttering shriek upon shriek. 

For an instant the Indian watched her 
with savage satisfaction, and then with one 
spring he was upon his pony, and striking 
the beast a savage blow, dashed forward in- - 


to the darkness, the dogs yelping wildly after 


the retreating ‘hoof-beats. 
LovISvILLE, Ky, 


Without. Rank. 


By Theodore Roberts. 


APTAIN by God’s commission, I 
CC Rate low, or do I rate at all? 
On this great battle ship of ours 

Have I to answer any call? 


The ward-room likes me well, I know, 

But I’m too young, and wear no sword ! 
The middies and the second luffs 

Look flustered when I grace their board. 


What rank have I on our good ship? 
The Admiral, he greets me fair, 
But never gives me his commands— 

Maybe I’m just a passenger ! 


The bell rings in the engine-room, 
“ Get steam,” by no command of mine; 
But when the gong throbs down the decks 
I have my choice of where to dine. 


The port and starboard lights are lit, 
The mast-head lamp is like a star. 

Tell me, O Captain by God’s grace, 
Am I a man of peace or war? 


I am no coward, but am I 
Of any use on this long run? 

My pride forbids me stoker’s work— 
I am unskilled to train a gun. 


These men who give me the salute, 
Would they obey my voice to-night 

{f some grim navy hemmed us in 
And all the decks were cleared for fight? 


I do not know. Perhaps there is 
Some engine I alone can use— 

Some clumsy mine that brings sure death 
To him who has to light the fuse. 


Captain, I am content to wait 
With this uncertain rank of mine, 

But when work comes, then send me word, 
As you have sent me word to dine. 


My heart is with the ship, I’ve ceased 
To look, with longing eyes, for shore; 
When news of battle bites the fog 
Send some one to my state-room door. 
FREDERICTON, N. B,, CANADA, 





The Political Boss. 


Is He a Necessity? Can His Power and Influence Be Destroyed ? 


By a Practical Politician. 


FEW days since at a meeting of several 

A persons who take considerable inter- 

est, as citizens but not as oftice-hold- 

ers, in political affairs, a gentleman present 

remarked that he ‘“ would like to have some 
one answer the following questions: ” 

1. Is the political boss, as he exists to-day, 
a necessity under cur republican form of 
government? 

2. Is it possible to abolish or destroy the 
power at present exercised by the political 
bosses ? 

5. If so, how? : 

After an experience of over twenty-five 
years in what is known as practical politics, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the an- 
swer to the first question is absolutely, No, 
and that the political boss is not only not a 
necessity, but, on the other hand, a menace 
to every republican form of government. 

The answer to the second question is em- 
phatically, Yes, and it is only a question of 
time when the powers now exercised by po- 
litical bosses will be taken away from them, 
and they will cease to exist. 

As to the third question, persons may have 
different ideas, but the people will surely find 
some way to correct the abuses which now 
exist, just as means have always been found 
to correct other evils in the past. 

Political leaders have always existed and 
will exist as long as the people have any 
control over political affairs, but the political 
bosses of to-day are of recent development. 
It must be remembered that the political 
boss is never a political leader. 

A political leader might be described as one 
who by his ability, intelligence, honesty of 
purpose and personality is able to influence 
and direct public opinion on any great polit- 
ical question for the good of the people, as he 
understands it. 

Both in the past and present many exam- 
ples night be cited of political leaders. Abra- 


ham Lincoln was a political leader on the 
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question of the preservation of the Union and 
the abolishment of slavery. 

President McKinley is a leader on the ques- 
lion of protection. William J. Bryan, the 
defeated candidate of the Democratic party 
for the office of President, is a leader on the 
question of metallism, or 16 to 1, as he sees it, 

A political boss is the ruler of a body of 
men who have formed a combination in order 
to carry out their personal aims without re- 
gard to the interest of the people. 

The poiitical boss first considers his own 
personal interest; then the interest of the po- 
litical party with which he 1s affiliated, and, 
lastly, if it is absolutely necessary to main- 
tain his power, the wishes of the people. 

‘A political leader always has an opinion on 
every political question of his time, and tries 
to influence public opinion, but a_ political 
boss never has an opinion on any question, at 
least an opinion that he is willing to express, 
until after he has learned the sentiment of 
the people. The political boss expects to 
give orders and have them obeyed, and does 
not expect to be asked to discuss or consider 
great political questions. 

There is as much difference between a po- 
litical leader and a political boss as there is 
between ap honest, law-abiding citizen and 
the ruler of a band of anarchists. 

A study of the individuals closely identified 
with the political boss shows that in almost 
every case every one has some personal ain 
he desires to accomplish. He may be a bank- 
er in some small town who wishes to have 
some of the State money placed in his bank; 
he may be a contractor who is expecting fa- 
vors yet to come; or he may be, which is 
usually the case, a person who hopes to s¢ 
cure oftice, either elective or appointive, 
whenever the political boss is ready or cal 
use him. 

It is both unnecessary and impossible to 
name all the political bosses of to-day. 48 
a matter of amusement, for a moment, let 
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The : Political Boss 


the reader stop and think who are the politi- 
cal bosses in the State, county, city, town or 
ward where he resides. 

Probably the most striking example at the 
present time of a political boss and his power 
is Richard Croker, the present ruler of Tam- 
many Hall and of the Democratic party in 
the State of New York. 

Does any one for a moment suppose that 
Richard Croker, or any other political. boss, 
would exercise the power he does if he had 
not the power to say who should be nominat- 
ed or appointed to fill the various opportuni- 
ties for certain favored individuals to make 
money, or control legislation, or promise im- 
munity to violators of law? 

To destroy the power of the political boss 
it is simply necessary to take away those op- 
portunities. 

That brings us to the last and great ques- 
tion, How is it possible to take away from 
the political bosses the powers they now 
possess or at present exercise? 

First. Require that all offices so far as 
possible be filled with officials elected by the 
people} abolish all political conventions and 
provide that all candidates for every elective 
office shall be selected by a direct. vote of 
the people in some manner similar to the new 
primary law lately enacted by the State of 
Minnesota, and further require every voter 
to attend the primary election, as he is now 


personally required to register, in order to 


vote, 

That would do away with the control of 
the political bosses over the nominations of 
candidates, and at the same time free candi- 
dates from the control of the bosses. 

No one will dispute the statement that if 
the wishes of a majority of the people of the 
City of New York had been considered, or if 
they had had the power to select the candi- 
dates of the Republican party for the may- 
oralty at the last election, Seth Low would 
have received the Republican nomination; 
and, on the other hand, it may be doubted if 
the present Mayor would have received the 
Democratic nomination; and no one will dis- 
pute the further fact that if Seth Low had 
been elected Mayor the condition of affairs 
in the City of New York would be very dif- 
ferent from what it is to-day ; that an at- 
tempt would at least be made to enforce the 
laws and have a well-governed city, instead 
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of it being known as “a wide open town,” 
where any law can be violated with impunity 
if you have a “pull” with the political 
bosses. 

Second. Amend the Civil Service law by re- 
quiring every appointive office, except per- 
haps in very rare cases, to be appointed from 
a Civil Service list “ without any of the 
starch taken out of it,” solely on the ground 
of merit, without any regard to political pull 
or political influences. ‘ 

Prohibit the appointment to any political 
ofiice of any person whose appointment shall 
be indorsed or requested of any person hay- 
ing the power of appointment, or by any per- 
son then holding a public office of any kind, 
either national, State or local, and prohibit 
any person who fills any public office or is in 
the service of the public, no matter what 
that employment may be, from a United 
States Senator down to the man who works 
on the streets, from being a member of any 
political society, club or organization. 

Also make the violation of Civil Service 
laws by any person having the power of ap- 
pointment cause for immediate removal from 
office, and extend the Civil Service law in- 
stead of increasing the number of positions 
exempt from its operation. 

In addition to having public sentiment 
aroused and attention directed to his acts, if 
there is any one thing the political boss, both 
great and small, hates, it is a Civil Service 
law faithfully carried out. The political 
boss cares nothing about Civil Service laws 
or any other laws, so long as they remain as 
dead letters and are not enforced. 

Whenever public sentiment demands it, our 
legislators will quickly correct the many de- 
fects in the present Civil Service law, and 
public officiais will obey it instead of using 
every opportunity to evade it. 

A late case showing how little some of our 
office-holders care for the present Civil Serv- 
ice law may be interesting. In a Western 
State a man was appointed by the President 
as Collector of Internal Revenue. The ap- 
pointment was made at the request of the 
State political boss and the member of Con- 
gress. 

As soon as the new Collector took posses- 
sicn of his office he notified all the clerks in 
the ‘office that their services were no longer 
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required, and without regard to the Civil 
Service law filled every position with men in- 
dorsed by the bosses; one appointment being 
made at the demand of the State political 
boss as a payment for a political debt of long 
standing. All the others were made at the 
request and direction of the member of Con- 
gress with the one idea of strengthening his 
power as a political boss, and without any 
regard to the public interest or good of the 
service. 

If that collector knew that as a result of 
violating the Civil Service law, either in mak- 
ing removals or appointments in his office, he 
would at once be removed from his position, 
he never would have made the changes he 
did on demand of the political bosses. 

The above instance shows that the main 
power to-day of the political boss is his con- 
trol of political patronage. 

Political bosses only exist by the consent of 
. the people, and as soon as public: sentiment 
demands that the political bosses must go 
they will disappear as quickly as the morn- 
ing dew disappears on the rising of the sun, 
and just as soon as the people are convinced 
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that the preservation of a republican form of 
government and the best interests of the en- 
tire people demand it the political bosses will 
go. 

That political bosses are not a necessity 
under a republican form of government; that 
it is possible to abolish and destroy the pow- 
ers exercised by the bosses, by the passage 
of such laws as the public interest requires, 
and then make public officials realize that 
public sentiment demands that laws are made 
to.be enforced, not to be evaded, will be ad- 
mitted by all. i 

The further question, ‘‘ When will the polit- 
ical boss, as he exists to-day, disappear?” to 
use a slang phrase of the day, “is up to 
you”? and every person who is in favor of 
good government and desires that which is 
for the benefit of all the people in place of 
the benefit Of a few. One of two things is 
evident, either the power of the political 
bosses must be destroyed or this government 
will cease to exist, and instead of having “a 
government of the people, for the people and 
by the people,” we shall have a government 
of the people for the few by political bosses. 


Our Theater: Its Conduct as a Commercial 


Speculation. 
By Robert Stodart. 


66 HAT the theater is ‘down’ nowa- 
qa days is agreed on all sides.” Thus 
Mr. G. S. Street, writing “ From 

a London Attic” in a recent issue of The 
Pall Mall Magazine, who goes on to protest 
his astonishment at the “warmth and 
earnestness ” with which it is written about, 
the “serious spirit” in which it is taken. 
Extraordinary attitude! Actually it is as if 
he were to express surprise that a passer-by 
should stop and attempt the rescue of an 
unfortunate pedestrian fallen prone in the 
mud beneath his attic window and in danger 
of being trampled by a horse’s hoofs. It 
seems to me that this is a very narrow 
street, and, for ‘the good of the English 
theater, I trust there are not many critics 
like him in London. Here in America, where 


the theater is “‘down’” with a vengeance, 
the majority of the reviewers of stage af- 
fairs attached to the newspapers, whose in- 
fluence with literate people dwindles daily 
but who address an enormous mixed audi- 
ence that still trusts in them—the majority 
of these reviewers, I say, are doing the best 
they can to keep it down. How? By their 
lack of an ideal ; by their slavish devotion 
to commercialism—success for success’ 
sake ; by their blinking, even encouraging 
of crimes against decency ; by their coddling 
of mediocrity and incompetence. 

The remark is often heard that our theater 
has withdrawn from art and become a mere 
commercial speculation. The reason for this 
remark will be apparent at once when it is 
clearly understood by the general public 
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Our Theater : Its Conduct as a Speculation 


that the theatrical situation is virtually in 
the hands of a moneyed and powerful com- 
bination, syndicate or trust of six theater 
managers, having head offices in New York 
and Philadelphia, who lease, own or other- 
wise control no fewer than sixty theaters 
seattered over the country. These theaters 
are, speaking generally, of the best grade— 
that is to say, they are the most luxurious in 
their appointments and the most centrally 
situated, and they entertain the amusement- 
loving population of many of: our largest 
cities. The people must go to them or to 
gim-crack, uncomfortable, out-of-the-way 
houses, or, aS a final alternative, remain at 
home. Bearing in mind these simple, easily- 
remembered facts, noting that ‘“ business 
methods,” so called, prevail in our theater, let 
us see what commercialism is doing for it. 


What is the condition of the American 
stage fo-day ? Is it playing to comfort, to 
industry. to sufficiency, to normal, whole- 
some feeling ? No. Very largely it is, as 
Mr. Howells had occasion to point out some 
years ago, “to luxury, to idleness, to sur- 
feit, to-ennui that the stage plays now and 
strives to impart a new sensation.” The 
jaded palate must be burned to feeling, the 
languid fancy whipped to life.- Hence the 
production in New York—the heart from 
which blood pure or impure is pumped into 
every avenue of theatrical activity through- 
out the country—of dragged-out inanities 
that do not commence until the second act 
and then provide a “sensation scene’’ for 
the special delectation of the overdressed, 
overrefined men and women who rustle in 
late, gorged with rich food and heavy wines, 
to find in the theater, which once was ‘as 
a temple, the idle amusement of an empty 
hour. And these peep-shows are called 
plays, and their “ art’ is gravely criticised ! 

During the last three seasons, particularly. 
so many foul things have been dumped upon 
the local boards that merely to list their 
titles would pass the.bounds of patience, 
while no one of them could be described 
without offense. It is a fact of considerable 
Significance in this connection that the as- 
sociation of theater managers to which 
reference has been made was formed on the 
sist day of August, 1896. It has come to 
this, that decent, conservative admirers of 
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the art of acting—surely a beautiful and, in 
its best estate, an ennobling art— are hold- 
ing aloof from the theater ; they distrust it 
and its promises, they curl the lip when it is 
mentioned. They want something more 
than froth, fine settings, suggestiveness and 
smut ; their eyes are not to be dazzled by 
the glitter of tinsel show. Lewdness in our 
“high-class” (for which read high-priced ) 
playhouses no longer occasions comment ; 
paradoxically, it is propriety that startles. 
“A most surprising thing about this Bisson 
farce is its cleanliness.” This typical com- 
ment is taken from a newspaper review of 
a healthful comedy which somehow strayed 
into New York last season. ‘Unspeakable 
performances are tolerated here, in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, which should land their 
managers in jail, and these promoters of im- 
purity have their prints—certain newspapers 
of sensational methods which publish in one 
column a salaciously descriptive denuncia- 
tion of some silly, sensual show of women, 
and, in the section devoted to their overt 
advertising, keep on calling attention to the 
fact that it is “funny, fantastic and 
French.” Are these journals forbidden 
sheets, made up in fear of the law, sold 
furtively, their contents consumed _ in 
secret ? By no means. They are printed in 
the light, they sell by day along our avenues, 
they go into hundreds of thousands of 
homes. The combination, trust, syndicate— 
eall it what you will—which is engaged in 
wholesaling theatrical amusement in this 
city and elsewhere has a very strong in- 
fluence with the majority of the metropoli- 
tan newspapers of large circulation, the 
exact nature of this influence being 
thoroughly understood by those who are “in 
the know” theatrically ; and, if only it be 
proffered by the men in. whose interests they 
are working, no indecency is so gross, no 
vileness so glaring, but the vest-pocket 
“ critics ” will praise it. Their editorial com- 
ments furnish the honest stage reviewer a 
certain grim amusement. Is ‘ Camille” pre- 
sented by a leading actress who stands with- 
out the charmed circle—technically, an “ in- 
dependent star?” It is a play of “ positive 
immoral tendencies” and cannot be _ too 
strongly reprehended. Does the syndicate 
exploit “Zaza,” a -lurid flare of vice, in 
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which the scarlet woman, an aureole placed 
about her head and much sympathy 
cunningly contrived for her, is apotheosized 
as Camille never was ? The “ heroine,’’ it is 
announced, with delightful ambiguity, “ will 
give you an excellent lesson in social ethics, 
if you will take it from her.” An imported 
farce of doubtful humor which has been 
censured by the London Licenser of Plays, 
and which deals broadly with the mutual 
delinquencies of a delectable married pair. 
is produced at a Broadway house bearing a 
uame honored, almost revered by every 
lover of high comedy. In order to draw the 
two mobs to which the New York stage now 
appeals—the “swell” mob and the Tender- 
lom—the manager of the farce, with a fine 
frankness, advertises it in the Sunday 
blanket sheets as being ‘“ wicked,” and, 
further, he prints an open letter addressed 
to him by a brother manager certifying that 
it is a great “ artistic success ” and that the 
receipts run very large. Thus art and com- 
mercialism are made to walk hand in hand, 
and ‘“ business methods” are applied as a 
lever for the elevation of the drama. 

it is urged by the friends of the dealers in 
nasty shows that the public supports them, 
and 






By Maurice 


UTGUST is a good month for black bass 
A fishing in the Middle Western States. 
The brooks and rivers run low at this 
time of the year, and the water becomes 
beautifully transparent, so that the man 
with the oiled canvas boots and fly-rod finds 
it pleasant work, instead of exhaustive la- 
bor to wade amid stream and cast his 
winged deceits before the nose of microp- 
terus dolomien, the gamest fish that swims. 
As for myself (and what fisherman does 
not prefer his own method ?), I try al- 
ways to cast with the current; but, if possi- 
ble, a trifle aslant; by which trick I get a 
fine, sharp curve with my fly as I draw it 
back for another cast. 
The black bass, unlike the brook trout, 
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A Strike of the Bass. 


“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And we, who live to please, must please—to live ” 


is an oft-quoted couplet, from which one is 
asked to draw the inference that there is 
an overwhelming popular demand for lubric- 
ity in our playhouses. ‘‘The managers,” 
say these cold-blooded quidnuncs, ‘“ know 
what they are about: they are giving the 
people what they want.” Now what do the 
American people want ? Passionately, they 
want clean, well-acted drama, and_ the 
writer for one believes they will go on 
wanting it till the last day dawns and the 
stars fade out forever. Is it charged that 
they bent the knee before the brutal ‘ Con- 
querors ” for a season ? I answer that for 
five years they approved “Shore Acres” 
and the sane and quiet art of Mr. Herne. I 
declare it to be a truth that you cannot 
give our people plays too pure and good, 
provided always those plays have in them a 
“touch of something rare and fine,’ and 
here I cry protest against the enemies of the 
American theater who would make of it the 
cloudy mirror of a not too noble time—at its 
best a little lower than our loftiest moods, 
at its worst a thing to drag our very vices 
down. 
New York City, 


‘Thompson. ‘ 


rises best to a fly that is swiftly darting 
away from him. He likes to pursue and 
capture his prey by superior swiftness. 
Sometimes, however, he meets your cast at 
the surface, and takes the fly almost be- 
fore it can touch the water. But no matter 
when or how he strikes, you may be sure 
of one thing; he is going to give you a very 
lively fight. 

Like most of the extremely bellicose 
fishes, the black bass ranks high at the ta- 
ble. To my taste he is, when fresh from 
a pure, chill stream, the most toothsome of 
all, the brook trout excepted. Of course 
the water he lives in and the food he eats 


have much to. do with both substance and | 


fiayor. Our Indiana brooks and smaller 
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rivers, being liberally fed by spring streams, 
are pure, cool and well stocked with small 
fry, the very best prey for fattening and 
flavoring bass, while the woods and thick- 
ets that in most places fringe the banks 
let fall upon the water a great variety of in- 
sects and larve. 

You may well suspect that I am just re- 
turned to ny desk from a few days of wad- 
ing and casting. ‘The swash of the riffles is 
still fresh in my ears; my shins ache from 
staggering among the stones; I hear a king- 
fisher gibbering somewhere in a corner of 
my brain. And let me say right here that 
my best cast was made up of a “ silver doc- 
tor” tail-fly and a “ Lord Baltimore” bob. 
1 mention a thing or two personal in hopes 
of setting up a tingle by contact with my 
reader; but really my greatest delight dur- 
ing the whole outing was the opportunity 
I had of seeing a better angler than I do 
great work in the swirling eddies. 

The man who wrote “ The High Tide at 
Gettysburg” does cast a sweet line in both 
the art of angling and the art of poesy. All 
the way from Puget Sound, twenty-five hun- 
dred miles, to Crawfordsville he came _ to 
wade with me, and could always go me one 
better when I landed a fish. Anglers will 
consider this a great piece of generosity 
on my part: but I am compelled to take 
second place in my own esteem whenever 
I think of how the poet of the “ High Tide ” 
caught my best trick and killed bigger fish 


and more of them than fell to my luck.’ 


Wherefore it may be worth while to sketch 
With a free-and-easy-hand how it all hap- 
pened. Nor shall my ink show the green- 
ness of my brotherly envy if I can prevent 
it. 

The bass-rod from Seattle is nine and a 
half feet long and weighs about seven 
ounces—a mere whip of split bamboo, lim- 
ber as an eel and springy as a steel wire. 
It flings out seventy-five feet of japanned 
silk line and drops the mist-colored leader 
With its shining flies lightly and straight 
upon the water. A fish of high aspirations 
and correct taste considers it an honor to 
fasten itself upon one of those lures. 

Wade along with me now and let’s watch 
the noble angler do his wonders. We are in 
mid-stream, knee deep in murmuring wa- 
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ter. The sun is at our backs, the breeze 
flows quartering across and down the cur- 
rent. Ahead of us is a riffle flashmg over 
a bowlder-cumbered slant into a greenish 
pool where the foam dances on choppy 


‘waves. The angler is wading slowly, and 


at each step makes a longer cast; his flies 
drop nearer and nearer to the lively pool; 
we can see that he expects something to 
happen when he shall get out fifteen feet 
more line. A pleasantly forceful swish and 
a fine aerial spray accompany the quick 
flight of the flies, from the extreme point 
of back-cast to where they settle at the 
swirl’s edge, and as this is repeated we be- 
gin to feel a quickening of pulse. 

Presently the cast reaches the middle of 
the dancing waves; but there is no rise. We 
cannot see the angler’s face; the back of his 
neck, however, looks disappointed. He 
wades right on, still whipping diligently, 
and we guess that he is maneuvering to 
set a fly just alongside an old water-soaked 
log close to the bank. A few aquatic weeds 
grow there, leaning against a huge bowlder 
of granite, round which a sleepy current 
draws, washing the whole length of the log 
and lodging foam against it. It certainly 
is a promising place for a two pounder. The 
master angler glances back at us to see that 
we are not in the way of his back-cast as 
he suddenly changes its direction, and then 
the line shoots forward and the flies land 
easily seventy feet-away. - : 

Something not unlike a stroke of light- 
ning follows in an instant after the cast. 
From the end of the log to where the flies 
fell is probably thirty feet distance, and we 
see a streak, a flash, then the water is cut, 
as if by a sword-stroke between the two 
points, so swiftly that it is difficult to know 
which way the movement goes. At the same 
instant there is a great splash at the tail- 
fly. and we see a two-pound bass whirl a 
summersault out of the water and fall back. 
That begins the battle. The willowy rod 
curves high, the reel spins and sings, the 
taut line darts hither and yonder. Now and 
again the water explodes, and from a gey- 
ser-like spout of bubbles and spray the 
mighty fish springs up, shaking his fins till 
they buzz like the wings of a bee. 

In all that wide pool we see the minnows 
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and small fry scurrying for safety to the 
stony shallows above and below; each one 
of them thinks that the voracious monster 
is pursuing him. The angler thrusts for- 
ward the butt of his rod with his left hand 
and turns the reel with his right. Time and 
again the bass breaks away so fiercely that 
the line must be loosed so that he can play 
far and wide once more; then the reeling 
up is repeated. It is a half-hour’s hard fight 
before the capture is finally made good. 
The angler is red-faced and rilling with per- 


spiration; but he is proud. As for us, we 
smile, each with a great lump in his throat, 
and wonder why the man from Seattle is 
elected to have all the luck. Genius does 
things so naturally, and so as a matter of 
course, that we feel imposed upon. The 
man who wrote the “High Tide’ wears 
his triumphs lightly. Two, three, four, five 
more fine bass take the turn into his creel, 
and then we drive home six miles in the 
summer evening dusk. 
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The New York Immigration Service. 
By Alvan F. Sanborn. 


HE first act of Congress seriously deal- 
ing with the general question of immi- 
gration was approved August 34d, 
1882. By this act the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was given supervision of the business of 
immigration and charged to establish rules 
and regulations with a view to protecting the 
United States from dangerous immigrants on 
the one hand and protecting the immigrants 
from fraud and loss on the other. For the 
work of inspection and many administrative 
details at the ports within the States the Sec- 
retary was empowered to enter into contract 
with the State authorities. A head-tax of 
fifty cents (since increased to one dollar), for 
the payment of which the steamship com- 
panies were made responsible, was imposed 
on every alien, passenger, the proceeds to be 
used to defray the expenses of regulating 
immigration and to relieve and care for the 
immigrants. Lunatics, idiots and persons un- 
able to take care of themselves without be- 
coming public charges were forbidden to 
land, and convicts were ordered deported to 
the country from which they came. 

About this time American corporations, 
railroad and mining corporations particular- 
ly, were charged with importing in large 
numbers the very lowest grade of European 
laborers. These immigrants were intended 
to replace high-priced native laborers not 
only during strikes but also in tranquil times. 
The rapidly growing labor organizations be- 


came greatly alarmed, and engaged.in a seri- 
ous agitation, which resulted in the passage 
of the Contract Labor law, approved Febru- 
ary 26th, 1885. ‘This law forbade the impor- 
tation of contract labor, declared labor con- 
tracts with foreign laborers null and void, 
imposed on the importer of such labor a pen- 
alty of $1,000 for each laborer, and made 
masters of vessels assisting in the importa- 
tion liable to a fine not exceeding $500 for 
each laborer and to imprisonment for a pe- 
riod not exceeding six months. 

An amendatory act, approved February 
23d, 1887, provided that all persons proved to 
be contract laborers should be sent back to 
the country from which they came at the 
expense of the steamship company bringing 
them, and that those who escaped inspection 
might be returned at any time within one 
year at the expense of the company. 

Owing to aggravated misunderstandings 
between the Treasury authorities and the 
State officials with whom they contracted, 
the Federal Government decided to take en- 
tire charge of the details of immigration and 
the law approved March 3d, 1891, put the 
service on its present footing by creating 
the office of Superintendent of Immigration 
(the title has since been changed to Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration), the holder 
of this office to have headquarters at Wash- 
ington and be directly responsible to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; and by transferring 
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the functions formerly exercised by the sub- 
officials of the States to inspection officers of 


the United States. The excluded classes un-' 


der this act were the following, to quote ex- 
actly: 

“ All idiots, insane persons, paupers or per- 
sons likely to become a public charge, persons 
suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous con- 
tagious disease, persons who have been convict- 
ed of a felony or other infamous crime or mis- 
demeanor involving moral turpitude, _polyg- 
amists and also any person whose tickét or pas- 
sage is paid for with the money of another or 
who is assisted by others to come, unless it is 
affirmatively and satisfactorily shown on special 
inquiry that such person does not belong to one 
of the foregoing excluded classes or to the class 
of contract laborers.” 

This act provided that all persons within 
the excluded classes should be returned .on 
the vessel by which they eame, if practi- 
cable, and that in any event the cost of their 
return, as well as of their living while on 
land, should be borne by the steamship com- 
pany which brought them. Also that a!l per- 
sons properiy belonging to the excluded 
classes who succeeded in passing inspection 
could be returned, in spite of that fact, any 
time within one year at the expense of the 
party bringing them; all persons becoming 
public charges within one year after their 
arrival in the United States from causes ex- 
isting prior to landing being interpreted as 
having come in violation of law. 

The next and last law of importance, ap- 
proved March 3d, 1898, made no additions to 
the restricted classes. It imposed still fur- 
ther duties, however. upon the steamship 
companies, obliging them to prepare and pre- 
sent elaborate manifests of their steerage 
passengers, to keep copies of the United 
States immigrant laws conspicuously posted 
in their offices, and to call the attention of 
intending immigrants to them. 

All these laws were qualified by numerous 
exceptions which it is not necessary to spec- 
ify. ‘The points specially to be noted in the 
laws are: 1. A recognition of immigration as 
a matter of national importance by the Gov- 
ernment’s taking entire charge. 2. A grad- 


ual increase in the number of the restricted 


classes. 3. An admission of the right of la- 
bor to direct protection. 4. The imposition 
of more and more responsibility upon the 
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steainship companies. 5. Successive empha- 
sis on the right to return at the expense of 
the steamship company, and the right to re- 
turn at the expense of the company within a 
considerable period after landing for causes 
existing prior to landing. 

The practical application of this body of 
immigration law will be easiest explained in 
dealing ‘only with the: station at New York, 
by which the great majority of immigrants 
enter the country. During many years immi- 
grants arriving at the port of New York 
were landed at Castle Garden. Most of that 
time immigration regulations were so simple 
that the process of inspection amounted to 
little more than a filing past the clerks on 
the part of the immigrants and a registry of 
the immigrants’ names on the part of the 
clerks. The laws of 1882 and 1885, however 
(particularly the latter), demanded a more 
complex process, and for this the Castle Gar- 
den building was in no wise adapted. Ac- 
cordingly Secretary of the Treasury Windom 
recommended the removal of the immigrant 
station from New York City to an island of 
the harbor, and Ellis Island was hit upon as 
most available for the purpose. 

As the inadequate buildings there erected 
were destroyed by fire in the early summer 
of 1897, the service was immediately retrans- 
ferred to the Barge Office, where it will re- 
main until a new and, it is to be hoped, more 
beautiful and more honest set of buildings 
can be got ready for it. The utter inadequacy 
of these temporary Barge Office quarters 
renders the present situation an abnormal 
one; and all criticism of the service based 
thereon would be so obviously and grossly 
unfair that it seems wise to describe the in- 
spection process as it was, at its normal best 
on the island, before the fire, employing, 
however (if the liberty be not too great) the 
present tense for the sake of clearness and 
convenience. Inspection really begins (to go 
back a step) in the countries from which the 
immigrants come. If, for instance, a steam- 
ship company’s agent, who naturally has a 
large local acquaintance, has reason to be- 
lieve that an applicant for a ticket belongs to 
one of the classes excluded by the laws of 
the United States, he may refuse to sell him 
transportation. If the case is so flagrant a 
one that the chances of the applicant’s being 
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landed are slight the agent is likely to refuse, 
as it is for his own interest to do so. Other- 
wise he is liable to be obliged to recoup the 
steamship company for the expense it is put 
to by the United States Government. At the 
port of embarkation steerage ticket holders 
are kept in emigrant lodging houses under 
the eye of the steamship company’s doctor 
until the sailing of the vessel, and in case of 
the prevalence of contagious diseases this 
detention must last at least five days and be 
supplemented by disinfection of clothes and 
baggage. As the passengers go on board the 
vessel an inspection is made by the ship’s 
doctor, by a consular or medical officer of the 
United States, and in some countries (Eng- 
land for example) by the medical examiner 
‘of the Board of Trade also. No one of these 
inspections makes a pretense of being any- 
thing but perfunctory; nevertheless, they 
must be enough combined to weed out some 
of the worst cases from a medical point of 
view. 
ient 


Passengers are catalogued in conven- 
groups called ‘“ manifests” (no one 
inanifest containing more than thirty names), 
and each person or head of family is given 
a check on which are written his name and 
two numbers, designating respectively his 
particular manifest and his position on it. 

The inspection by the quarantine officers 
takes place at the entrance to New York 
Harbor, and there a contract labor inspector 
of the immigrant service also boards the 
vessel. He receives the  ship’s manifests 
from the purser, and (after running them 


over to discover the names of persons about 


whom he has any unfavorable advance infor- 
mation) he mingles with the passengers, 
questioning suspicious characters and their 
companions, keeping his trained senses con- 
stantly on the alert until the vessel arrives at 
the city pier. While the cabin passengers 
go their ways thence into the city, the steer- 
age passengers are transferred with their 
motley baggage to barges which carry them 
down the harbor to the Barge Office. 

The barges secured, the passengers file off 
under the more or less careful scrutiny of in- 
spectors, through a door of the immigration 
building and up a broad stairway which com- 
municates with the inspection hall. At the 
entrance to this hall each “ manifest ” check 


is stamped. <A little beyond is a matron 
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whose special business it is to detect preg- 
nant women, and still a little further on are 
two or more doctors of the United States Ma: 
rine Hospital Service. 'The immigrants move 
very slowly here with uncovered heads, 
Both the doctors and the matron have ac- 
quired an incredible facility in detecting sus- 
picious symptoms. In fact, it is one of the 
department’s proudest boasts that actual 
physical examination for proof of pregnancy 
is almost unknown. All persons stopped by 
the doctors are remanded to a special pen for 
careful examination, and according to the 
results of this examination they are allowed 
to pass on to the regular inspection, debarred 
landing or. sent to the hospital. 

Those not detained by either the matron or 
the physicians (a large majority of course) 
traverse the iron-latticed aisles to the desks 
of. the registry clerks, the particular aisle 
taken by each immigrant depending upon the 
numbers on his check, these being in. exact 
correspondence with those of the ship’s 
manifests, which the clerks have before 
them. Contract labor inspectors are _ sta- 
tioned beside the clerks to seize on any sus- 
picious circumstances that may escape the 
latter. A few sample results will illustrate 
the questioning by the clerks: 

Yurko Szemtkowsky. a Hungarian musi- 
cian, twenty-six years old, is married and has 
his wife with him. He is able to read and 
write. His last residence was Epperies and 
his destination is New York, where he has 4 
brother. He paid his own passage and has 
$125°in money. He has never been in a 
prison or almshouse, is not a polygamist, and 
there is no reason to suppose him a contract 
laborer. He is given permission to land. 
Yurko has stiil some things to do, however, 
before his landing is actually effected. - He 
uas his native money to change into United 
S.ates money, and his baggage to look up iD 
the baggage room below. Not until he has 
passed the gate-keeper at the Barge Office is 
he larded in the sense of being entirely out 
of Government control. 

Leonardo Viggiano, an Italian peddler, 
twenty-nine years old, bound for Braidwood, 
Ill., reads and writes, has a ticket to his des- 
tination, $50 in money and relatives in Chi- 
cago, whose address he has. He has never 
been in a prison or almshouse and is not a 
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polygamist or a contract laborer. He, too, is 
given permission to land. Like Yurko, he 
has his money to change and his baggage to 
collect. He has, furthermore, to provide him- 
self with lunch for his journey, have his rail- 
road ticket approved and check his baggage 
through to his destination. If he wishes 
thoroughly reliable information or advice in 
his native language with regard to any mat- 
ter whatever, he is referred to the Italian 
Bureau of Dr. Egisto Rossi, who has been 
stationed in this country by the Italian Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of protecting his 
countrymen against impositions, particularly 
those of the padrone system. Under no cir- 
cumstance is Leonardo allowed to go to New 
York, a restraint intended for his own pro- 
tection. When he is quite ready for his jour- 
ney he is put on board a barge running direct 
to the station of the railway line by which 
he has a ticket, and there he is assigned to 


_ the proper train. 


Mossi Chernek, a Russian shoemaker, twen- 
ty-five years old, who cannot read or write 
und whose passage was paid by an uncle in 
Russia, has another uncle, Edelstein by 
name, to whom he intends going, altho he 
has not his address. He has received charity, 
but has never been in a prison or almshouse 
and is not:a polygamist. This case is suffi- 
ciently doubtful to be brought before the 
Board of Special Inquiry. 

This board, consisting of “‘ at least four im- 
nigrant officials acting as inspectors,” sits 
with much of the formality of a court in a 
room that is fitted up to resemble a court- 
room. Its members are empowered by law to 
administer oaths, to take and consider testi- 
mony and to pass on eligibility to admission, 
the affirmative vote of at least three of the 


“members being necessary to admit. Immi- 


grants refused permission to land by decision 
of the board may confer with friends and 
counsel and appeal to the Department at 
Washington. In case of a vote to admit a 
dissenting member of the board may appeal 
in like manner. 

This, then, is the immigrant inspection sys- 
tem, and for its application a Commissioner 
and Assistant Commissioner of Immigration, 
several heads of departments, and immigrant 
inspectors and miscellaneous employees to 
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the number of several hundred are necessary. 
The landing system, including as it does, 
medical examination and examinations by 
registry clerks, contract labor inspectors and 
a Board of Special Inquiry, seems to have 
been honestly and wisely thought out. As an 
example of nineteenth century machinery it 
is to be admired. 

As much, unfortunately, cannot be said for 
the people—the highest officials excepted— 
who work the machinery; the general run of 
the immigration employees are at a long re- 
move from being what they should be. 
Whether, as is charged in certain quarters, 
they are inexcusably insolent; whether they 
browbeat the poor people. intrusted .to their 
care into the purchasing of articles for which 
they have no need; whether they charge ex- 
tortionate rates for moving baggage, chang- 
ing money and other like services; and 
whether there is criminal collusion between 
the inspectors and the holders of the purvey- 
ing privileges on the one hand and the city 
immigrant boarding and lodging house keep- 


ers on the other, it is no part of this article to 


determine. The immigrant station is known 
to its own as an “asylum for: people with 
wheels in their heads,” each employee recog- 
nizing in his companions the defects he fails 
to be conscious of in himself. It is enough 
to aflirm (leaving the question of theit morale 
one side) that the employees are an inferior 
grade of men, most of whom were put to 
work—without preparatory training and 
without consideration of special fitness— 
simply because, in payment of political debts, 
they had to be put somewhere; and that their 
manipulation of the complex machinery is, 
at many points, in spite of all their superiors 
ean do, listless and inefficient. 

The much criticised but wise and even nec- 
essary extension of the Civil Service rules to 
the immigration department by President 
Cleveland is too recent an event (particularly 
in view of the unlucky transferral to the 
cramped quarters of the Barge Office) to 
have wrought a large change for the better 
as yet. In the long run, however, it is likely 
todo a great deal, by elevating the personnel 
of the service, toward bringing about a better 
application of the immigration laws. 

Mar.soro, Mass 





A Song in August. 


By Francis Sherman. 


GOLD is the West and gold the river-waters 
Washing past the sides of my yellow birch canoe ! 

Gold are the great drops that fall from my paddle, 
The far-off hills cry a golden word of you. 


I can almost see you! Where its own shadow 
Creeps down the hill’s side, gradual and slow, 
There you stand waiting ; the goldenrod and thistle 
Glad of you beside them—the fairest thing they know. ~ 


Down the worn foot-path, the tufted pines behind you, 
Grey sheep between,—unfrightened as you pass; 
Swift through the sun-glow, I to my loved one 
Come, striving hard against the !ong trailing grass. 


Soon shall I ground‘on the shining gravel-reaches; 
Through the thick alders you will break your way; 

Then your hand in mine, and our path is on the waters,— 
For us the long shadows and the end of day ! 


Whither shall we go ? See, over to the westward, 

An hour of precious gold standeth still for you and me; 
Still gleams tbe grain, all yellow on the uplands; 

West is it, or East, O Love that you would be ? 


West now, or East ? For, underneath the moonrise, 
Also it is fair; and where the reeds are tall, 

And the only little noise is the sound of quiet waters, 
Heavy, like the rain, we shall hear the duck-oats fall. 


And perhaps we shall see, rising slowly from the driftwood, 
A lone crane go over to its inland nest; 

Or a dark line of ducks will come in across the islands 
And sail overhead to the marshes of the west. 


Now a little wind rises up for our returning, 
Silver grows the East as the West grows grey; 

Shadows on the waters, shaded are the meadows, 
The firs on the hillside— naught so dark as they. 


Yet we have known the light !—Was ever such an August ? 
Your hand leaves mine; and the new stars gleam 

AS we separately go to our dreams of opened heaven,— 
The golden dawn shall tell you that you did not dream. 


Havana. Cusa. 
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French Treaty Rights in Newfoundland. 


By the Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D., F.R.S.C. 


ROM the discovery of the Island of New- 
foundland by John Cabot: in 1497, and its 
formal occupation, in 1583, by Sir Hum- 

phrey Gilbert, in the name of Queen Eliza- 
beth, it never ceased to be a British posses- 
sion. Hakluyt tells us that Gilbert ‘‘ was the 
first of our nation that carried people to 
erect an habitation and government in these 
northerly countries of America.” No State 
ever challenged the Royal Commission 
which Sir Humphrey Gilbert carried with 
him as Governor of England’s oldest colony. 
France never disputed England’s right to 
hold the island. French fishermen came and 
in common with those of other nations 
fished unmolested on the southern and west- 
ern shores; but in those early days. they 
never wintered in the island and never at- 
tempted to take possession of any portion 
of it. At length in the long-drawn duel be- 
tween England and France for supremacy 
in North America, the French, in 1662, seized 
Placentia, erected strong fortifications and 
nominated a governor, who was to reside 
there. From this center they made continu- 
ous efforts to conquer and hold the island. 
Repeated attacks were made by them on the 
English settlements, some of which they 
burned and destroyed. St. John’s was cap- 
tured and retaken more than once, and great 
misery inflicted on the people. 

In 1713 the military power of France had 
been completely shattered by Marlborough’s 
great victories and the famous Treaty of 
Utrecht was signed. In the 18th article of 
that treaty France agreed to give up all her 
possessions in Newfoundland; to surrender 
the town and fortress of Placentia, and to 
bind itself “ never to lay claim to any right 
to the said island or islands or any part of 
it or them,” and it was stipulated that 
“these were to belong wholly to Great Brit- 
ain,” 

Nothing could be more explicit than the 
wording of this treaty; but unfortunately 
for the colonists a clause was inserted al- 
lowing the subjects of France to “catch 


fish and dry them on land,” on a specified 
extent of coast. It proved to be a fatal mis- 
take, altho the concession was safeguarded 
by the following stipulation: “It shall not be 
lawful for the subjects of France to erect 
any buildings there besides stages made of 
boards, and huts necessary and useful for 
drying fish; or to resort to the said island 
beyond the time necessary for fishing and 
drying fish.” 

When we ask what was the motive which 
prompted this fatal gift when a golden op- 
portunity presented itself of getting rid of 
the French forever, who had been the bane 
of the colony for generations, the answer is 
that inasmuch as the sovereignty of the is- 
land was secured to Great Britain, it seemed 
a small thing to permit the French to dry 
codfish on what was then an almost unin- 
habited part of the coast. But the privilege 
thus conferred gave the French a foothold 
on the island which they have steadily and - 
pertinaciously labored to enlarge. The seem- 
ingly innocent concession to dry codfish on 
jand, accompanied with a prohibition of us- 
ing the shore tor any other purpose, has been 
developed by the French into a claim not 
only to the exclusive use of the fisheries, but 
also the exercise of territorial rights. 

War was renewed between the two na- 
tions, and in 1768 the first Treaty of Paris 
was signed. Instead of taking advantage 
of the opportunity once more presented of 
freeing the colony from the French incubus 
the British Ministry of the day not only. re- 
newed and confirmed the 13th article of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, but conceded, in full right 
to France, the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, within a few miles of the shore, 
for the use of their fishermen, with the sin- 
gle proviso that they were not to be forti- 
fied or garrisoned. The effect of this con- 
cession has been disastrous. The French, 
from this center, built up their great 
Bank Fishery, which, sustained by enormous 
bounties, has driven the products of New- 
foundland fisheries out of many European 
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markets, and by an unfair competition low- 
ered their value. Their position at St. Pierre 
enabled them to obtain bait to an unlimited 
extent, and, worse than all, to establish here 
a center for smuggling which has inflicted 
great injury, not only on the people of New- 
foundland but those of Canada and the 
United States. 

_ Twenty more years rolled past and in 1783 
the Treaty of Versailles was signed, but it 
brought no relief to the suffering colony. On 
the contrary, it introduced a new element, 
called a royal “declaration” of doubtful 
meaning, which complicated the question 
more than ever, and by the obscure, contra- 
dictory and equivocal terms in which it was 
couched gave rise to the wranglings and ir- 
ritating troubles of the last hundred years. 

The allotted space does not permit me to 
discuss in detail the terms of this treaty, but 
this much is clear—that it does not, as the 
French assert, convey any exclusive right of 
fishing to the French. On the contrary, its 
whole import presumes the presence of Brit- 
ish subjects on the coast. It is stipulated 
that they are not to destroy the stages of the 
French in their absence, during the winter, 
or molest them when fishing, or “ interrupt 
tnem by competition,” and that the acknowl- 
edged method of fishing was to be followed 
by both parties. Every phrase appears to 
contemplate the presence of British fisher- 
men and their participation in the fishery. 
If, as the French allege, this treaty gives 
them an exclusive right, why.such precau- 
tions and arrangements? If an exclusive 
fishery had been ceded to France, these 
would be useless, as British fishermen would 
have had no right to be there at all; and the 
British Government would have simply pro- 
hibited them from going there, as the whole 
coast had been given to the French. Long 
ago Lord Palmerston remarked that lan- 
guage so loose-and indefinite would never 
have been used to convey such important 
privileges as an exclusive claim to one-half 
of a large island. The Right Hon. Joseph 

Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, only two or three months ago ex- 
pressed even a stronger view when he said: 
“By means of alleged rights under anti- 
quated treaties they have strangled our col- 
ony of Newfoundland, and have done so 


without a penny of advantage to themselves. 
If they are sincerely desirous of amity with 
England it will be an easy matter for them 
to abandon their antiquated rights for a sat- 
isfying compensation.” 

In 1898 the British Government was at 
length roused to send out a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the practical working 
of these treaties. The Commissioners were 
Sir John Bramston and Admiral Sir James 
Erskine. Their report has recently been 
laid before the British Parliament, and it 
sustains in every particular the case of the 
colonists. It states that the residents are 
prevented from occupying the best fishing 
grounds, and are forced by the war ships to 
leave them if found there, and called upon 
by the French to go; that their fishing gear 
is often destroyed and their season’s opera- 
tions ruined, and their families doomed to 
destitution. In particular the report dwells 
upon the wrongs inflicted on the residents in 
connection with the lobster fishery, and the 
unfounded claims of the French in connec- 
tion with this industry, which have been of 
the most unwarrantable character. They 
even went so far as to demand the removal 
of all lobster factories owned by residents, 
as being an interference with their own; 
whereas the treaties give them no right ex- 
cept to “take and’ dry fish ”--cod fishing 
alone being known or carried on when the 
treaties were made. ‘The report also strong- 
ly condemns the modus vivendi under which 
this lobster industry had been regulated for 
four or five years, the enforcement of its 
tyrannical provisions being carried out by 
the war ships. 

In conclusion the report points out that the 
French have pursued a real dog-in-the-man- 
ger policy. They could not themselves turn 
to any profitable account the rich natural re- 
sources of the treaty shore and they would 
not vermit the residents to do so. They 
claim to control the whole seaboard and to 
prevent any industrial operations thereon. 
No mines must be opened, no factories erect- 
ed, no enterprise calling for the occupancy 
of the strand permitted; no land grants is- 
sued unless subject to the undefined rights 
of the French. Abundant testimony showed 
that the development of a territory rich in 
mineral wealth had been strangled, 
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The Commissioners recommended that the 
French objections to the industrial develop- 
ment of the coast be disregarded, unless it 
were shown that their fishing had been ac- 
tually interfered with. They also stated that 
French fishing rights on the coast were now 
valueless and should be extinguished by a 
cash payment or concessions elsewhere, and 


that the same held good regarding the lob- 
ster fishery. 

It is not surprising to find that this report 
has made a deep impression on the mind of 
the people of England. It may be hoped that 
its appearance will be the beginning of the 
end, and that ere long French claims on this 
island will be a thing of the past. 


St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The Filipinos from a Spanish-American 
Standpoint. 


(By the Manila Correspondent of ‘‘La Republica,’’ Guatemala. ) 


O begin with, it seems to me that all 

‘ foreign commerce here is against the 

Americans; this is especially so with 

the British, who never fail to show their dis- 

gust at American mismanagement. This is 

not a war against savages, who know noth- 

ing of the art of fighting;*on the contrary, 

the Filipinos are veterans who are well up 

in tactics and are not afraid of the smell of 
gunpowder. 

It is easy to understand where they ob- 
tain their prowess, from the moment 
that we remember that while Spain had 
fifteen or twenty thousand veterans here, 
she had thirty thousand natives perfectly 
disciplined, who had fought at Jolé, Min- 
danao and Luzon, most of the time under 
Spanish officers. Calculating an average 
five years’ service, the Filipinos who served 
under the Spaniards easily number to-day 
one hundred and twenty thousand veterans. 
Where they are at a great disadvantage 
with regard to the Americans is in the mat- 
ter of arms, inasmuch as they only pos- 
sess twenty or thirty thousand guns of dif- 
ferent makes. Still they have a curious 
way of making the most of them; each gun 
is guarded by four men armed with bolos— 
a long machete of murderous effect. When 
a Filipino falls, another takes his gun and 
keeps on fighting till he succumbs, when a 
third or fourth takes his place. 

The chiefs are pretty well instructed, be- 
cause Spain had a liberal system by which 
every avenue was open to the Filipinos; 


this has resulted badly for Spain, as can be 
shown in the hatred of the native clergy 
against those of the old country. Neverthe- 
less at this writing the reaction in favor 
ot old Spain is very great, and, if it were 
possible to undo all that has been recently 
done, the Filipinos would gladly return to 
their former allegiance, for they are ever 
comparing the old with the new, and ex- 
pressing their fears of being dominated by 
a race which hates a dark skin. 

The majority of rich Filipinos have been 
educated in Europe. They are a peculiar 
mixture of learning and pedantry; of en- 
cyclopedic knowledge, of radical ideas and 
superstitious notions, all of which serve to 
make up a strangely contrasted character. 
Every one of the priests and of the petti- 
fogging lawyers considers himself a sage. 
One does not know whether to laugh or 
wonder at the way civilization changes 
some peoples, giving them a smattering of 
the new and leaving them with the original 
characteristics of their race. They 
are greatly given to gaudy colors and tinsel; 
at the same time they are very sober and 
physically strong under their sickly aspect. 

From my point of view the situation here 
is anything but reassuring, and the Ameri- 
cans will have to lose many men and spend 
millions before-they can dominate present 
conditions. In military matters they disre- 
gard the peculiar guerilla tactics of the Fili- 
pinos, by which they keep their enemies 
constantly checkmated and end up by fa- 
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tiguing and completely tiring them out. One 
day they are here, resisting as far as they 
find it convenient, and then as if by magic 
they are miles away in the rear of the Amer- 
icans, or at the very doors of Manila. It is 
the battle of the bull and the fly over again. 

For instance, at Iloilo three hundred 
Spaniards held out for a year and a half 
against the insurgents; to-day there are 
eight hundred Americans there, and altho 
they have been on the spot for three months, 
they have not been able to take a single 
foot of territory. Meanwhile everything is 
in ruins, the people having lost eight or ten 
million dollars (gold) through the burning 
and sack of the town. Most of this loss fell 
on the merchants, who are usually French, 
German, English or Swiss. : 

Here in Manila the condition of things is 
fearful, withal, and we have military law. 
But even this is carried out so barbarously 
that no one is allowed in the streets after 
five in the evening. Corruption in the ad- 
ministration is general; the Colonel who 
was in charge of the custom house has fled 
with the funds. But the worst of it all is 
that the want of confidence and quiet is 
felt on every hand. 

Hospitals are of the greatest importance 
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By W. G. 


ing that transcends the fascination that 

characterizes the undulating motion of the 
ocean, that, beginning as far out as the eye 
- can see, gradually approaches the shore, 
gathering a strength that mysteriously rises 
into a crested wave that, curling into a 
breaker, dashes high on the beach with a 
roar that lends to the sea not a little of its 
mystic quality. With such a transporting 
agency it is small wonder that the sea- 
weeds cast up at the seaside possess some- 
thing of charm, and something of allure- 
ment, but when in addition to this romance 
there is also added the delicacy of filament 


| N the whole round of nature there is noth- 
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in this campaign, but instead of being full 
of wounded they are overflowing with the 
sick, to such an extent that the neighbors 
are forced to care for them in their own 
houses, and do what they can to cure them 
from the terrible dysentery. 

What most tends to keep us in continual 
alarm is the want of truth in the news 
which is published; this consists of con- 
tinual victories on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, or the contrary when treating of the 
Filipinos; every item of news being exag- 
gerated in the extreme. Manila is ever fear- 
ing an attack; Malate and Pasig are in a 
similar condition, and firing is heard every 
little while in and about: these places. 

The composition of the American army 
has much to do with its want of success; 
their men have mostly volunteered for a few 
months; there are numbers of Germans, 
Italians and men of other nationalities, but 
very few Yankees. The regular army is in 
much the same predicament, altho the pro- 
portion of foreigners is not so great. 

I expect to get through the lines in a few 
days and visit Aguinaldo to obtain his views 
on the situation, before my return to Cen- 
tral America. 

Manita, P, I. 
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and intricacy of design that is ever pres- 
ent in many forms, we have objects trans- 
cendent. The distribution of seaweeds, is 
very general. They are found in Arctic 
seas, in temperate zones and under the 
equator; they grow along shore, east and 
west, and they are found free floating in 
the ocean. So common are they indeed and 
so low in the scale of vegetable life that 
there was a time when no one paid any at- 
tention to them. They were looked upon 
as worthless, if not noxious, and were re- 
garded as unworthy of attention even by 
botanists, who grouped and classed them 
with ferns, mosses, lichens and fungi. Even 
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Linnzeus so treated them, and the sea it- 
self seems to cast them on the beach as ref- 
use. They were the playthings of children, 
but nothing more. 

In time it was found that certain species 
were edible. The dulse of the Scotch and 
the tangle of the Swede are made from 
alge, as is also @ certain highly regarded 
Chinese soup; but perhaps the most curious- 
ly interesting of all the edible algze is the 
highly esteemed birds’ nest weed (geli- 
dium) of China and Japan, which in these 
countries is collected by native birds for 
the construction of their nests, and which, 
with no other preparation than simple dry- 
ing without direct. exposure to the sun and 
packing in Small boxes, forms a consider- 
able and lucrative commercial product, over 
120 tons of which are annually exported. 

Epicurian attention having been drawn 
to seaweeds, step by step an. acquaint- 
ance, originally formed by chance, grew 
and was developed by study, until now they 
are given the recognition they deserve. 
Some six thousand varieties of marine 
plants, or alge, are now recognized. They 
are divided according to their color, into 
brown, red and green seaweeds. The olive 
brown weeds are for the most part char- 
acteristic of the tropics. The red, shading 
into purple, inhabit the temperate zones, 
while the green have their best and highest 
development in waters chilled by icebergs. 
Many algze are parasitical on the larger 
species, others have flat, leather like roots 
by which they adhere to rocks, stones, 
Shells and other substances. It is doubtful 
if they derive any nourishment from these 
roots, which have more of a tendril char- 
acter than of a true root. The gulf weed 
(sargassum bacciferum), so familiar to trans- 
atlantic travelers, is always found . unat- 
tached, always floating, never fixed. It is 
sometimes called the sea grape, from the 
resemblance of its air sacs to berries or 
grapes. It is the home of hosts of small 
narine animals, and is haunted in turn by 
those creatures that feed upon them. In 
certain latitudes this gulf weed occurs in 
extensive masses or lengthened ridges on the 
surface of the Atlantic Ocean, giving the 
appearance of shallows. Columbus en- 
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countered this weed on his first voyage, and 
he and his companions were filled with sur- 
prise and fear because of it, believing the 
ships would run aground. 

Many of the seaweeds constitute the prin- 
cipal food of the crustaceans, as shrimps, 
lobsters, crabs, etc., and thus enter into a 
constituent part of our table delicacies. In 
like manner innumerable animalcules, the 
principal food of the whale, and of many 
species of fish eaten by man, derive their 
substance from the algze, which is as neces- 
sary to them as the vegetation of the land 
is to the different living creatures, upon it. 
Pilchards and other fish, feed upon the sea- 
weeds, and, according to Mr. Darwin, “if 
the immense seaweeds of the Southern 
Ocean -.were removed by any cause, the 
whole fauna of these seas would be 
changed.” 

The ‘“carrageen” or “Irish moss” 
(chondrus crispus) is largely employed in 
the preparation of jellies and blancmange, 
and is occasionally employed in Europe as 
a remedy in consumption. In Ireland it is 
also largely used in the preparation of cat- 
tle food, being first boiled to a jelly, which 
is then mixed with meal and given to calves 
and pigs to promote rapid fattening. In 
Gothland, a Swedish possession in the Bal- 
tic Sea, the great bladder weed (fucus vesi- 
culosus) is given to pigs, and hence is lo- 
eally known as ‘‘swine-tang.” In times of 
scarcity, horses and horned cattle will eat 
this weed and thrive upon it. In the Island 
of Jersey it is dried for fuel under legis- 
lative restrictions, and is here and elsewhere 
extensively used for packing fish. Norway 
sheep and goats are fond of it, and frequent 
the seashore at ebb tide to obtain it. The 
sheep dulse (halymenia palmata) is employed 
in Kamtschatka in the production of a fer- 
mented beverage, and in Ireland a sweet- 
meat is prepared from it. 

The calcined ashes of seaweed, known 
as “kelp,” was formerly a most important 
product and entered largely into the Scotch 
manufactured glass, finding a considerable 
use also in other arts, but in recent years 
this industry has been almost entirely aban- 
doned, because of the introduction of easier 
and cheaper methods of obtaining the con- 
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stituent alkalies. Marine algze are exceed- 
ingly rich in soda, potash, iodine, bromine, 
and other substances that have large eco- 
nomic importance, and seaweeds originally 
furnished the iodine without which the 
daguerreotype and talbotype would have 
been impossible. It may be that gathering 
seaweed may yet take future rank of greater 
consequence than we have yet known. The 
ingenious Chinese utilize the gelatin prod- 
uct of the tough gum-weed (gracillaria tenax) 
in the preparation of glue and varnish, em- 
ploying it chiefly in lantern manufacture and 
occasionally in windows as a substitute for 
glass. 

From its constituent elements algz is 
exceedingly valuable as a fertilizer, and in 
districts where it can be easily obtained in 
quantity, is so used. 

It is comparatively easy to obtain exam- 
ples of many of thé seaweeds to which ref- 
erence has been made, as well as other forms. 
All along the extensive coast line of the 
United States, seaweeds may be found and 
gathered in great abundance. North of 
Cape Cod will be found snecies similar to 
those found in Arctic regions and on the 
northern coasts of Europe. South of this 
point, jutting out as a dividing line, how- 
ever, the flora will be found to partake of 
the warm or temperate seas, such as the 
gulf weed (dasya elegans), and many others. 
The California coast is not marked by such 
differences as belong to the Atlantic sea- 
board, and for the most part species found 
at the north would occur also at the south 
of the range. 

The first person who seems to have inter- 
ested himself in the subject of seaweeds 
in this country was Mr. Archibald Menzies, 
whose investigations and collections were 
made on the Pacific Coast, and who was re- 
warded by having his name added to a 
species of phyllospora. Seaweeds occur 
in magnificent variety and may easily be 
gathered at such localities as Mount Desert, 
Bar Harbor, the Maine and New Hampshire 
beaches, Isles of Shoals, Marblehead, Glou- 
cester, Nahant, Nantasket, Newport, Narra- 
gansett Pier, Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, 
Block Island, Wood’s Holl, Orient Point, 
Coney Island and southward as far as Fort 
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Hamilton, all along the New Jersey coast 
and Delaware to Florida, across the con- 
tinent from Cape San Lucas to Sitka. 

The collection and mounting of seaweeds 
will serve to allure and fascinate the most 
skeptical victim of ennui and to form a 
background against which the gay boating 
party, the romantic jaunt along the wooded 
shore, the successful fishing trip, will stand 
out in bold relief and speak in language-form 
that will illustrate the resourceful and vary- 


ing character of nature. There is a consum- 


mate beauty in the tracery of a seaweed that 
defies the cunning lacemaker and which is 
unique in an artistic sense. 

The vacationist at any of the numerous 
seaside resorts will find in the common sea- 
weeds a foil for monotony, as well as unex- 
pected objects of beauty. The gathering and 
mounting of them will fill up time that 
might otherwise hang heavy on his (or her) 
hands even at the shore. They are, per- 
haps, rather repellent when found in mass 
upon the beach, but if floated in water at 
the hotel the weeds can be spread apart and 
separated. Definition is obtained, and great 
beauty is revealed. They can then easily be 
mounted for permanent preservation as fol- 
lows: 

After they have been floated, select a sin- 
gle weed, and with a pair of tweezers or 
even the fingers, transfer the selected speci- 
men to a bow! of sea water, and gently wash 
it to.remove any sand or other impurities. 
Submerge the paper or cardboard on which 
it is intended the mounted weed shall 
finally appear, and by means of the tweez- 
ers or fingers, bring the weed directly over 
and lay the stem onthe card, drawing it, 
partly inclined, out of the water. The weed 
will adhere. By means of a long needle, a 
sharp pointed stick or a camel’s hair pencil 
arrange the delicate filaments of the weed 
under water, and a satisfactory arrange- 
ment being reached withdraw the card 
more and more as the arrangement pro- 
gresses until the mount is complete. A little 
patience will work wonders, and after drain- 
ing off the water, cover with a soft cloth and 
blotting-paper, and subject the specimen to 
pressure. A glutinous secretion in most 
weeds will cause firm adherence and the 
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mount may even be framed as a unique ob- 
ject of souvenir. The botanical enthusiast 
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ean pursue the matter of identification and 


scientific nomenclature at pleasure. 


Broox.yn, N. Y, 


The Federation of Australia. 
By Henry F. Burgess, LL.D. 


HE establishment of an Australian 
ib Commonwealth is at length definitely 
assured. The long uncertainty as to 
the success of the federai movement came to 
an end on June 20, when the electors of New 
South Wales emphatically pronounced in its 
favor. Rather more than twelve months 
previously, when the Enabling Bill was sub- 
mitted to four of the colonies, there were 
attirmative majorities in all of them, but New 
South Wales had tied its hands by agreejng 
that unless 80,000 electors voted “ Yes” the 
poll shouid be ineffective. The numbers were: 
For the bill, 71,595; against, 66,228; and thus 
the absurd position was reached that in spite 
of substantial majorities everywhere the way 
was blocked by a trick of jealous politicians 
representing the minority. The people of 
New South Wales showed their mind—and 
their teeth also—by returning to Parliament 
shortly afterward a body of men that were 
pledged almost unanimously to carry out 
federation. On the motion of the Premier a 
few amendments were agreed to. They were 
then submitted to and modified by a confer- 
ence of the Premiers. A second Enabling 
Bill, with these modifications, was then 
passed through the Legisiature after some 
severe fighting with the,,obstructive Upper 
liouse, and has now been voted ‘upon. by the 
people. The question printed on the ballot 
papers. was: “ Are you in favor of the pro- 
posed Federal Constitution Bill?” and the 
decisive answer was: “ Yes,” 105,545; ‘* No,” 
81,564; the majority of 23,981 being larger 
than any but the most sanguine federalists 
had ventured to anticipate. 

Next to the gratification felt throughout 
Australia by the friends of national unity on 
account of the majority being large enough 
to make the case secure against the quibbles 
of political tricksters, there was a general 
Sensation of surprise at the heavy voting, 


but this can be easily explained. The day 
selected for the referendum was a _ pubiic 
holiday—kept as such in honor of the Queen's 
accession—so that fewer people than usual 
were kept from voting by considerations of 
business and work. The weather was fine— 
an important matter in the country districts, 
where the population is scattered and the 
roads are bad. Much more important than 
either of these, however, was the strenuous 
and sustained energy thrown into the prepar- 
atory campaign. The opposition had insisted 
on an interval of eight weeks being allowed 
between the passing of the act and the date 
of the referendum. Their ostensible objec- 
tion was to such an important matter being 
“rushed,” but their secret—and in some 
-ases avowed—hope was to raise an agitation 
during the time that would afford further 
justification for subsequent delay. It was bad 
strategy. ‘The party was not strong enough 
in either numbers or influence to make it a 
success. The most it could do was to cover a 
part of the ground, and the-result of its ef- 
forts was to induce the federalist leaders to 
take nothing for granted. Accordingly the 
country was flooded with literature, and 
many hundreds of public meetings were held 
at which the arguments against federation 
were used as texts by the ablest and most 
experienced orators that could be found. The 
lengthened term of the contest thus proved 
helpful instead of injurious to the federal 
cause. 

It was noteworthy that as the fight went on 
the position of federation improved, and this 
may be taken to indicate that when the union 
is consummated it will prove not only lasting 
but satisfactory. The history, the political 
organization, and even the geographical con- 
ditions of the Australian colonies have tended 
to foster a narrow provincialism,.which has 
im consequence become ingrained. To dis- 
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place this sentiment or prejudice by a broad- 
er and nobler ideal was not easy, but the 
ample discussion has manifestly had some 
such effect. The people of New South Wales 
were told ani told again with persistent re- 
iteration that by federation their capital 
would be ruined and themselves taxed to 
help their poverty-stricken neighbors in the 
smaller colonies, and yet nearly half as many 
again voted for it as when the previous ap- 
peal was made. Their action proves that, be- 
ing more fully enlightened, the political edu- 
cation. they received was not in vain, and it 
promises fusion as well as federation, and 
unity in addition to mechanical union. 

The fact. was that the tactics of the anti- 
federalists were as defective as their strat- 
egy, which was perhaps as much the fault of 
their subject as of themselves. Their appeal 
was distinctly to a lower class of ‘motives, 
and especially to selfishness and distrust. 
The Commonwealth Bill provided’ that the 
Federal Parliament should fix the site of the 
Federal capital. Mr. Reid’s amendment stip- 
ulated that it should be in New South Wales, 
and the Premiers’ Conference accepted this 
with the proviso that it should be a hundred 
miles distant from Sydney, and that mean- 
while the Parliament should meet at Mel- 
bourne. The intention was, and is, to create 
an <Australian Washington  territory—ten 
miles square—with a city to be the political 
capital of the Commonwealth. There never 
was any chance that Sydney should have this 
position, nor was it practicable, but its ex- 
clusion with other cities was seized upon and 
made a battle-cry by anti-federalists, who 
also declared, loudly and vehemently, that 
the meeting of the Parliament in Mel- 
bourne was an intrigue—a dodge—to give 
that city pre-eminence. Adjusting the 
finances of States that have had different fis- 
cal laws and arrangements is confessedly 
difficult, and it was contended that the com- 
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promise effécted was sure to rob the senior 
colony for the benefit of others. Both these 
charges elicited indignant disclaimers and 
positive disproof, and the voting shows how 
completely they failed of their intended ef- 
fect. Nothing could cement the federal fab- 
ric so strongly as the evidence that New 
South Wales, which has hindered its erection 
so long, has risen above the paltriness of 
mere provincialism and displayed the grow- 
ing prevalence of national spirit. 

The case is considered settled because defi- 
niteness in the oldest and largest of the col- 
onies removes toe last shadow of a doubt. 
Victoria and Tasmania passed the Enabling 
Bill last year by very large majorities, and 
have only waited for New South Wales. 
South Australia took advantage of its general 
election in May to get the business satisfac- 
torily over. Western Australia is so small 
numerically that its action is not of much 
consequence either way, and it has not dealt 
with the subject, but when it does will most 
probably come. in. Queensland, that was 
standing aloof while the Commonwealth Bill 
was framed, passed an Enabling Biil in June, 
and will take the referendum on,September 
2d. Thus the union of four of the colonies is 
absolutely certain, and that of the whole six 
in the highest degree probable. The effect 
will be, in the words of Mr. Reid, the Pre- 
mier of New South Wales, to create “ an in- 
destructible union of indestructible States,” 
that will in the future be the dominant com- 
munity of the Southern World. His col- 
league, Mr. Edmund Barton, the leader of 
the Federal Convention, described Australia 
as having the unique opportunity of a nation 
for a continent and a continent for a nation. 
Both of them now expect that the. consum- 
mation will be reached by the sanction of 
the Imperial Parliament being obtained and 
acted, upon before the nineteenth century 
has come to a close. 


Norwoop, SoutH AusTRALIA, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Dreyfus Letters * 


Amone celebrated trials that of Cap- 
tain Alfred Dreyfus, of the French army, 
before a court-martial on the charge of 
having criminally betrayed military secrets 
of the French Government to a foreign of- 
ficer or agent, was probably the most 
startling that the world has ever witnessed. 
Coming just when it did, and in the one 
republic of the Old World which stood 
among the first-class powers, the signifi- 
cance of its issue as indicated by what ap- 
peared during its progress went directly and 
powerfully to the conscience of enlightened 
people everywhere and enforced not only at- 
tention but absolute interest. The mere 
question, whether or not Dreyfus was guilty, 
became comparatively insignificant save to 
the extent that it connected itself with the 
momentous problem of the destiny of 
civilization. What was to be the effect of 
this enormous, this unparalleled debauchery 
of the judicial spirit, this glaring, blatant de- 
fiance -of justice by a powerful, highly en- 
lightened and influential nation ? 

The closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were not exactly those which should 
begin a period of blind and frothy-mouthed 
worship of the military god. People saw 
with consternation uniformed bigotry and 
shoulder-strapped arrogance stand in the 
quiet, patient and unprejudiced presence of 
justice and dictate to her the terms of her 
decision. Dreyfus, the accused, was but a 
man, one among many millions of not ex- 
traordinary men, and there was little in the 
charge against him, in his personal sig- 
nificance or in the circumstances of his life 
to make his trial particularly noticeable 
until it flashed upon the world that he was 
a sacrificial offering on the altar of infamous 
conspiracy. 

The letters which fill the little book. now in 
hand could have but small interest were 
they not connected with the facts and the 





*THE LETTERS OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS TO His 


WIFE _ Translated by L.G. Moreau With Portraits 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.00. 


conditions we have stated. But in view of 
the trial, condemnation and banishment of 
Dreyfus and the subsequent revelations and 
proceedings, there is not a word here printed 
that falls short of the highest human in- 
terest. We need not say that Dreyfus is in- 
nocent or guilty in order to find his letters 
immensely freighted with an almost ap- 
palling significance ; for each sentence roots 
itself back in that carnival of infamy called 
a judicial, fair, impartial trial. The prisoner, 
no matter if absolutely guilty, in becoming 
a victim of injustice was instantly robed as 
a martyr, and in spite of his crime stood as 
an example of what the most innocent and 
valuable citizen would be in the hands and 
regard of the lawful court of a great coun- 
try. 

Captain Dreyfus wrote these letters to his 
wife from the various prisons in which he 
was confined between December 5th, 1894, 


- and February 14th, 1898. They are not such 


letters as woulda be published by a woman 
of gocd taste under ordinary circumstances ; 
but we think that the American publishers 
are fully justified in saying: ‘“‘ When all the 
circumstances are taken into consideration, 
one feels that Mme. Dreyfus took the only 
course that was open, the.one that would 
most benefit her husband.” It may be 
further said on this point that notwithstand- 
ing the intimate and sacredly private nature 
of the letters there is nothing in them which 
does not tend to sustain the theory of 
Dreyfus’s innocence ; they are as full of in- 
dignant and pathetic denial and manly 
patriotism as if written for all the world to 
read. Indeed, the spirit of Dreyfus, as in- 
terpreted by these short and often perfervid 
letters, must strike every reader as remark- 
able for its moral fortitude and its faithful- 
ness to France under circumstances which 
might well have driven any citizen to de- 
spise the very name of his country. 

The genuineness of every line of these let- 
ters cannot be doubted; the writer’s con- 
dition of mind, soul and body speaks unmis- 
takably through them. Of course they con- 
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tain almost endless repetition ; they dwell 
upon but one thing, the writer’s absolute in- 
nocence of the heinous crime with which he 
is charged ; his one longing is for vindica- 
tion. As fiction such letters would seem 
maudlin and their writer a mere driveling 
sentimentalist ; but a sense of their truth 
gives them a poignant appeal, a power that 
bites into the soul. As literature they are 
worthless ; their only practical value as 
history is the light they reflect upon the 
most disgraceful episode of modern political 
and military life. They must be read for 
what they are, the cry of a soul from the 
depths of a torment almost unimaginable. 
To most minds they will declare beyond 


doubt the perfect innocence of Alfred Drey- 
fus. 





General Wheeler’s Book * 


HERE is an important book, -and one 
that will be read with confidence by 
all who are making a study of our war 
with Spain. General Wheeler was, perhaps, 
the most efficient officer engaged in the San- 
tiago campaign; certainly he showed a high 
order of military sagacity, energy and vigi- 
lance. Nothing less could have been expect- 
ed of him in view of his wonderful career asa 
cavalry commander in the Confederate army. 
Nor is his account of his operations and those 
of his brave fellow officers and men without 
its touch of the dash and rapidity as well as 
the almost invariable certainty of success 


which have characterized his military move- 


ments. He tells his story briefly, directly, 


clearly, without ostentation, and with gener- 
ous consideration for all concerned. 
General Wheeler is a lovable man. This 
is evident in his acts, his statements, the un- 
mistakable regard of all the army, and the 
fact that he has never been drawn into the 
disagreeable military wrangles consequent 
upon the campaign he writes about in this 
book. From the opening page of his story to 
the end we have a strictly military statement 
of the facts drawn from his own knowledge 
and from the records of the War Department. 
There is no bitter criticism, no fault-finding, 


* THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. 1898 By Major-Gen- 
eral Joseph Wheeler, Commanding Fourth Corps, 
United States Army; Late Commander of Cavalry 
Division in Santiago Campaign. Philadelphia. Drexel 
Biddle, Publisher. $2.50. 
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no self-laudation, no posing for effect. Every- 
thing is set forth in its place with only such 
comment as seemed proper to explain situa- 
tions and surroundings. General Wheeler 
may have had his grievances, as he unques- 
tionably got a full share of annoyances; but 
he does not air them in public. Everywhere 
it appears that his whole thought is to tell 
what the army did, what his officers accom- 
plished, what his brave men met and over- 
came. Clearly he is glad to record instances 
of courage, valor, heroism. And while his 
descriptions are simple and matter-of-fact to 
a degree, they stir the reader’s heart with 
their quiet and modest patriotism. 

A large part of General Wheeler’s book is 
made up of official orders, dispatches and re- 
ports. These are given in admirable order 
and accompanied by maps showing the 
battlefields and the disposition of troops. The 
only illustration is an excellent frontispiece 
portrait of the General himself in full uni- 
form. There is a good table of contents; but, 
strangely enough, no index, the very thing 
most needed to make the book handy for ref- 
erence. Why do publishers so often neglect 
this highly essential feature of historical and 
other works of reference, which both the 
student and the general reader must wish to 
dip into for special information? 





BOOKS ON MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 

The editors and publishers of books for 
the study of modern languages cannot be 
charged with so strong a tendency to du- 
plicate their work as prevails among those 
who are responsible for our Greek and 
Latin text-books. It is true that three edi- 
tions of MINNA VON BARNHELM, all issued 
in the last year, respectively from the Mac- 
millan Company, Henry Holt & Co., and the 
American Book Company, and each 60 cents, 
are on the reviewer’s desk. And WILHELM 
TELL, even in the fine edition of Professor 
Arthur H. Palmer (Henry Holt & Co. 
80 cents), does not seem precisely 4 
stranger in the classroom. But owing 
possibly to the field ‘for choice, 
there is evident a commendable disposition 


RECENT 


wider 


to find fresh material. for use in teaching 
modern languages, rather than to attempt 
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to displace a predecessor by some “ im- 
provement” in the treatment of familiar 
matter. Several firms, notably the Messrs. 
Holt & Co., Ginn & Co., D. C. Heath & Co., 
have been issuing series of small and in- 
expensive but attractive books, each con- 
taining some selection from good French 
and German literature, unhackneyed and 
most welcome additions to the stock of the 
classroom. They are too many to be no- 
ticed here in detail. The careful examina- 
tion of one, selected almost at random, seems 
to show that they are edited with intelli- 
gence and care. 

Professor Wells’ treatment of Helbig’s Dir 
KOMOEDIE, edited by Benj. W. Wells (D. 
C. Heath & Co. 30 cents), gives a most 
interesting glimpse of an_ ever-recur- 
ring phase of life in a German university. 
The notes are accurate and full. Possi- 
bly some information is given in detail 
where the student should be made to 
search out the facts for himself. But, on 
the whole, the editorial work is excellent. 
Other examples of the fresh material in- 
cluded in these series, which must for the 
most part be passed over without further 
mention, are Von Kleist’s PRINZ FRIEDRICH. 
Edited by J. S. Nollen. (Ginn & Co.) 
Frommel’s EINGESCHNEIT. Edited by Wil- 
helm Bernhardt. (D. C. Heath & Co. 30 
cents.) Hugo’s SCENES DE VoyYAGEs. Edited 
by T. B. Bronson. (Henry Holt & Co. 85 
cents.) SELECTIONS FROM EDMOND AND JULES 
DE GoncouRT. Edited by A. G. Cameron. 
(American Book Company.) And last, but 
surely not least, CyRANO DE BERGERAC, par 
Edmond Rostand. Edited by Oscar Kuhns. 
(Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents.) The seeker 
for untrodden fields can surely find some- 
thing to his taste when so much is thus 
presented to his choice. <A_ still wider 
range of sympathies’ is appealed to by 
some few works in other languages than 
French and German, but none of them may 
claim more than a friendly record of its ap- 
pearance. We mention Goldoni’s Un Cv- 
RIOSO ACCIDENTE, edited by J. D. M. Ford 
(D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents), and Ex Sr 
DE Las Ninas, por L. F. de Moratin, edited 
by J. D. M. Ford. (Ginn & Co.) In con- 
clusion, those who still turn with affection 
to old favorites may be glad to know of two 
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recent chrestomathies. In form and general 
scope the attractive FRENCH LYRICS, Se- 
lected and edited by A. G. Canfield 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.00), resembles the 
collection by Masson in the Golden Treas- 
ury Series, with which many readers will 
no doubt be interested to compare it. 
This careful and judicious selection 
ranges from Villon to poets still sing- 
ing, and adequately reveals the pecul- 
iar merits and limitations of the French 
lyric—a form of literature which Eng- 
lish readers, at least, are apt to con- 
sider polished, but too formal and only not 
lifeless. The most poetical of the poets, like 
Ronsard, de Musset, and, above all, Victor 
Hugo, receive relatively generous treatment. 
Of course no reader will find all his own 
favorites in so small a collection, but every 
poem is intelligently chosen. To the notes, 
introduction and “ appreciations,” the heart- 
iest praise may be given. The section on 
Versification will be especially helpful in 
aiding the recruit—and some veterans also— 
to grasp the subtleties of rhythm in a lan- 
guage which usually denies that it has any 
accent. Professor Canfield’s references for 
more detailed study show a very catholic 
taste. A sparkle of quiet humor adds a final 
charm to a most beguiling book. Perhaps 
this quality is illustrated when Villon’s 
“very exceptional social position” is men- 
tioned among his poetical advantages (In- 
troduction, p. ix). Later, we are duly re- 
minded (p. 309) that this “ poet and vaga- 
bond led a most irregular life and twice 
narrowly escaped hanging.” 

The preface to Buchheim’s edition of 
Heine’s LIEDER UND GEDICHTE, selected and 
arranged by C. A. Buchheim (Macmil- 
lan Company, $1.00), bears the date of 
October, 1897, but it is never too late 
to call attention to anything so good 
of its kind. Of all the books which have 
been added to the Golden Treasury Series 
since Palgrave’s initial volume, no one, save 
the DEuTscuHE LyRIK of our editor, so well 
deserves its place as the immortal Book of 
Songs. Other poets are much greater than 
Heine; very many of them better deserve 
our respect and affection. But what other 
can give us sO many songs, and songs so 
nearly perfect ? The accuracy, taste and 
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good judgment with which the editor has 
performed his part need not be dwelt upon. 
The many readers who for years past have 
entertained their leisure hours with his for- 
mer volumes will need no assurance on 
these points. Dr. Buchheim has the gift of 
supplying details without seeming pedan- 
tic, and illumines his subject without giv- 
ing the reader a whiff from his critical lan- 
tern. So much delight for a dollar is not 
often to be obtained as is offered by this 
handsome, convenient and altogether charm- 
ing volume. 

The sudden importance which the late war 
has given to the language and literature of 
Spain has created a demand which is met, 
and well met, by such a series as SPANISH 
READERS. By Abeldardo Nunez. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 65 cents and 85 cents.) They 
may be used in Cuba and Porto Rico, as well 
as in the United States. 


RECENT FICTION. 

Miss CALEY’s ADVENTURES. By Grant 
Allen. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Mr. Grant Allen has here told a 
downright good story, and told it well. It is 
just of the quality to suit an idle novel read- 
er who prefers light amusement to hard 
thinking and wearying analysis. The humor 
is well nigh farcical at times, but it manages 
to miss absurdity, and the characterization 
gives a fairly smart dramatic touch to the 
scenes. Miss Caley is a Girton girl who, left 
penniless at graduation, sets forth to make 
her way in the world. How she does it is the 
gist of the story. The incidents come thick 
and fast and the scene changes frequently. 

THE LAUNCHING OF A MAn. By Stanley 
Waterloo. (Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
$1.25.) This is a cleverly written story in 
which Mr. Stanley Waterloo again makes 
good his claim to great versatility of imagi- 
nation and power of style. It is a whole- 
some, hearty and agreeable novel, full of 
manliness, courage and right feeling. It is 
the story of an American college boy’s ca- 
reer both in college and out, his struggles, 
victories, love and marriage. 

CROMWELL’s Own. By Arthur Paterson. 
(New York: Harper & Brother. $1.50.) A 
romance of cavalier and roundhead, with a 
good plot and plenty of adventure. Oliver 
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Cromwell is one of the dramatis persone. 
The hero, Ralf Dangerfield, is a courageous 
young fellow who wins Cromwell’s confi- 
dence, and is engaged to drill the Parliament 
forces. A good love story runs through the 
stirring and tumultuous political and mili- 
tary scenes. 

WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. 
Wells. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) Here is another story of anticipation 
—a story telling what has already happened 
in the future, one might say—in which we 
see airships scooting in every direction 
across the empyrean, and in which all human 
life is depicted as city life, in which nothing 
looks or behaves as it does now. Mr. Wells 
is an adept at this sort of writing and he is 
ably assisted by his illustrators, whose pic- 
tures are excellent. 

THE GARDEN OF Sworps. By Maz Pem- 
berton. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) If war can please, this is a pleas- 
ing book. It is a rushing romanee of the late 
Franco-German war; almost every chapter 
is red. The hero performs wonders of valor. 
Readers who like to have their stories turn 
to ashes in the end will be charmed with 
the tragic close of this one. A more thrill- 
ing story or one better illustrated would be 
hard to find. 

THE PEDAGOGUES. A STORY OF THE 
HARVARD SuMMER ScHooL. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25.) One can read a story like this dur- 


ing a drowsy mood in a hammock, between 


a grin and a yawn, and feel all the better 
for it without being able to tell why. It is 
neither dry nor stupid, nor is it notably 
bright, just a jerky and lively little love 
story of Cambridge life with a smack of 
school and college in it. 

THE YELLOW WALL PAPER. By Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.25.) This is a short story reprinted 
in book form from a magazine. Queer is 
the word which best describes it—a queer 
tale of colonial mansion, some yellow wall 
paper and a crazy woman. 

THE DREAMERS: A CrLuB, by Jokn Ken- 
drick Bangs (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25), is a little volume of travesties in the 
form of stories humorously imitating cer- 
tain leading popular works of fiction. Mr. 
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Bangs is always entertaining, if sometimes 
a trifle hard pressed for something worth 
saying, and he is funny in his own peculiar 
way, even when playing dangerously near 
the brink of silliness. It is a book good for 
the pocket when there is a prospect of a 
lonely afternoon in the shade. Mr. Bangs 
will drive away the mosquitoes. 


THE Fowier. By Beatrice Harraden. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) Miss Har- 
raden has improved both her style and her 
composition since she wrote “ Ships that Pass 
in the Night." The present story, while 
built upon familiar lines in the matter of 
plot, is genuinely interesting, and of far 
healthier tone than her other books. 

THE EYE OF A GoD, AND OTHER TALES OF 
East AND West. By W. A. Fraser. (New 
York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.25.) <A col- 
lection of brightly written and lightly enter- 
taining short stories, varying in theme and 
local color. A good book for an idle hour. 


TuE SHorT-LINE Wak. By Merwin-Webster. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
The story of a struggle between two railroad 
companies for the possession of a line in the 
West, in which there is a great deal of fight- 
ing, considerable rascality and no end of ex- 
citing incidents. The characters and scenes 
are true to life, and the main situation is one 
not before used with effect in fiction. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SwAMP, AND OTHER 
PLAIN AMERICANS. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. (Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
$1.25.) Mrs. Catherwood tells her stories 
with an air of knowing her subjects and feel- 
ing the value of her materials. This gives 
the reader confidence and aids interest. As 
for the stories themselves, they sketch with 
more or less success scme phases of Ameri- 
can life and history both old and new. 


TIVERTON TALES. By Alice Brown. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Miss 
Brown has a manner and a form of her own 
in writing short stories. The manner may 
sometimes be almost mannerism and the 
form a trifle strained, but she never fails to 
keep her reader’s attention. Some of these 
tales are unusually fascinating, both as liter- 
ature and as mere stories. 

IN THE HEART OF THE HILts. By Hattie LE. 
Colter, (Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.00.) 
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This is a well-imagined story with a strong 
religious current in it. The scene is laid in 
a Western mining district and the charac- 
terization, the dramatic action and the out- 
come are cleverly managed. 


Love’s Ditemmas. By Robert Herrick. 
(Chicago: H. S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) The 
beauty of this little book as a work of the 
printer’s art reflects great credit upon its 
publishers. As for the stories, they, too, are 
works of art (the art probably at times too 
obvious) full of power and disclosing un- 
common insight where a subtle human im- 
pulse is to be analyzed and accounted for. 

Mistress CONTENT CRADDOCK. By Annie 
Eliot Trumbull. (New York: A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. $1.00.) A story of the New England of 
Roger Williams and his contemporaries 
giving a strong and engaging picture of the 
times and the people. American historical 
tales of this sort are valuable as supple- 
mentary reading in schools and they, at the 
same time, serve admirably the purpose of 
rational amusement of the higher kind. 


THE AWKWARD AGE. By Henry James. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) If 
size can be said to carry the quality of im- 
portance, this is an important piece of fic- 
tion. Four hundred and fifty compact 
pages certainly make a formidable looking 
volume. Mr. James, as is his way, gives 
himself room and then fills it. His novel is 
one of English social life, in which he subtly 
analyzes conditions, influences and associa- 
tions, especially as operating on the moral 
development of a young girl. We think Mr. 
James is at his best here, and also at his 
worst. His style has become somewhat a 
burden to him and a worry to his friends ; 
but there can be no denying the power of his 
analyses, the depth of his vision or the large 
scope of his imagination in the field chosen 
by him. Those who care for a novel like 
The Awkward Age will care a great deal for 
the fine, hair-splitting investigations of 
psychological problems artfully displayed 
in the course of this long and almost over- 
carefully written book. 

THE CouGAR-TAMER, AND OTHER STORIES 
or ADVENTURE. By Frank Welles Calkins. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.00.) A 
collection of stories of unequal workmanship 
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and interest, making up, on the whole, a 
book of more than ordinary attractiveness. 
A pleasing entertainment for a shady spot 
on a hot afternoon. : 

THE MARKET PuLace. By Harold Frederic. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50.) This novel, which has had a success- 
ful run as a serial, is now made into a hand- 
some book. It is a strong story, disagreeable 
in some of its features, deeply marked with 
Mr. Frederic’s singular genius. 

From Little, Brown & Co., Boston, we have 
received two volumes of their beautiful cen- 
tenary edition of Katharine Prescott Worme- 
ley’s translation of Balzac’s La Comédie 
Humaine. We cannot find words too strong 
for our praise of this edition, and we have 
often commended the translation, which is 
excellent in every respect. $1.50 the volume. 

From the same publishers is arriving a fine 
new uniform edition of Miss Wormeley’s 
translation of Alphonse Daudet’s works. 
The volume before us is FROMONT AND RIs- 
LER (Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé). $1.50 the 
volume. 

ACROSS THE CAMPUS; A STORY OF COLLEGE 
Lire. By Carorine M. Fuller. (New York: 
Charles $1.50.) This is a 
good and bright story of girl life in college, 
which will appeal to young readers gener- 


Scribner’s Sons. 


ally and to young women in particular who 
have college recollections of their own. 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By J. Mac- 
laren Corban. (New York: R. EF. Fenno & 
$1.50.) This is rather a sensational ro- 
mance of Scottish Covenanter days, giving a 
strong set against the historical background 
of the seventeenth century. 


Co. 


It is very read- 
able and shows that the author has satu- 
rated his imagination with the spirit of the 
time chosen for his story. 

PRISONERS AND Captives. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. (New York: R. F. Fenno. $1.25.) 
If the author who signs himself Henry Seton 
Merriman is not a great novelist, we are un- 
able to see what it is he lacks. Certainly the 
charm of his style is great; he has the inde- 
scribable magnetism of genius; he depicts 
life with great mastery of details; his dra- 
matic power never flags. The present novel, 
which combines both social study and ro- 
mance, is all but a marvel.of composition. 
Yot that it is to be compared with the great- 
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est novels of George Eliot, or Victor Hugo, 
or Thackeray; but it has many of the excel- 
lencies of them all, with a certain distinction 
of its own. We may be under a spell, but 
this story has made a great impression, and 
Wwe expect that our readers will find it ex- 
tremely fascinating. 





THE REAL Hawai. By Lucien Young, U. 
S. N. (New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. $1.50.) This is a revised and en- 
larged edition of “The Boston at Hawaii,” 
by Lieutenant Young, which appeared some 
months ago. It is a good, straightforward 
historical account of Hawali from its dis- 
covery to date, including the story of the 
revolution which ended native rule and 
paved the way for annexation. We have not 
seen a better account than this of the rise 
and culmination of republican sentiment in 
the island, and the chapters on the move- 
ment to restore Liliuokalani and the sub- 
sequent formation of the republic are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Lieutenant Young 
also gives a clear and valuable discussion of 
the strategic value of Hawaii to our Govern- 
ment. The book is profusely illustrated and 
has some good maps and statistical tables. 

THE DUKE oF LINDEN, A ROMANCE. By Jo- 
seph F. Charles. (New York: John Lane. 
$1.25.) This is a readable story—a romance 
of the old-fashioned sort—in which a curse 


long ago pronounced against the union of two 
warring houses by love and marriage is 


‘worked out in the usual way. The scene is 


laid in the vailey of the Prunelle, and the 
characters do their parts in an inevitable 
tragedy with melodramatic display. It is a 
well written tale, sufficiently exciting to 
while away an idle half-day. 





Literary Notes. 


MEssrs. LEE & SHEPARD, the Boston pub- 
lishers, have moved from 10 Milk street—next 
the Old South Meeting House—to 202 Devon- 
shire street. 

....Jt is said that Lieut. Hjalmar Johansen. 
Nansen’s only companion on his sledge journey, 
has written a narrative of the fifteen-month 
trip after leaving the “Fram.” ‘ With Nan- 
sen in the North” is the title. 

....The August number of The Magazine of 
Art is unusually attractive. The editor dis- 
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cusses the falling off in the art of the year an‘l 
ascribes it largely to the loss of several prom- 
inent members of the Royal Academy. 


...‘ Civic Religion,” by the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, D.D., is Number Three in the se- 
ries of National Municipal League Leaflets, 
which may be had of the Secretary of the League 
by sending to its headquarters in Philadelphia. 


...* New York in Fiction” will be the title 
of a series of three articles written for The 
Bookman, by Arthur Bartlett Maurice. The 
numerous illustrations of scenes in the city de- 
scribed in well-known American novels and 
stories will help to make these articles especially 
interesting. 


... Prof. Charles M. Gayley, of California, 
and Prof. Fred Newton Scott, of Michigan, 
have prepared an introduction to the ‘ Methods 
and Materials of Literary Criticism,” which is 
to be brought out by Ginn & Co. this fall in two 
volumes. The first volume: considers the bases 
in esthetics and poetics; the second volume lit- 
erary types. 


...-During the past winter Dr. Washington 
Gladden has been delivering a series of lectures 
in his church and is now publishing them in 
book form. The titie is ‘‘ What is Left,” the 
subject being the old doctrines. He claims that 
everything that is of substantial value certainly 
remains, the changes being rather in statement 
than in substance. It will undoubtedly arouse 
great interest and be very popular. 


...With the current issue the American 
Historical Review (Macmillan) closes its fourth 
volume. The leading paper is Mr. Henry C. 
Lea's “ Hidalgo and Morelos,” the story of the 
last gasp of the Inquisition in Mexico. Mr. 
Joshua W. Caldwell’s ‘‘ John Bell of Tennes- 
see”? recalls forgotten passages in the early ca- 
reer of this statesman. Colonel Dodge com- 
ments on the books about the Spanish war from 
a veteran’s view-point. 


..A valuable hand-book, descriptive of the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, anc the 
treasures contained therein, is now in press, and 
will soon be issued under the title of ‘The 
Treasures of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
of New York.” The book will be profusely il- 
lustrated by full page half-tone pictures, many 
of which are of subjects never before repro- 
duced, from photographs taken by the official 
photographer of the Museum. The text is 
written by Arthur Hoeber. R. H. Russell is 
the pubhsher. 


....The Century Co. announces in a few 
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weeks “‘ Maximilian in Mexico,” by Mrs. Sarah 
York Stevenson. Mrs. Stevenson spent several 
years in contact with the imperial court in Mex- 
ico and is entirely familiar with the efforts of 
Napoleon III to establish a European Govern- 
ment on American soil. The same firm adds to 
its “ Thumb-Nail Series,” which has met so 
large a success, “ Rip Van Winkle and the Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow,” with an introduction 
by Joseph Jefferson, and “ The Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius,” newly translated by Benja- 
min FE. Smith. 





Books of the Week. 


Thoughts on the Collects for the Trinit 
Season. By Kthel Romanes, with a Pref- 
ace by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Stepney. 5%4x4%, pp. 2938. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co 

Our Gardens. By S. Reynolds Hole. 

5%, pp. 304. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

American National Red Cross Relief Com- 
et ye » eee May, Ley og 1899. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


the » Harbor Contest at Los snatee 
By Charles D. Willard. 914x644, pp. 211. 
Los aeons, Cal.: Kingsley-Barnes & Neu- 


ner 

The critical Review. Edited by Principal 
8S. D. F. Dg ano: SAX5 1, pp. 384. Edin- 
burgh : & T. Cla 

The Growth of Cities : the isa ong Gen- 
mage By Adna Ferrin Webster. 

485. New York: The Macmillan iy 6 

The Metaphysics of Christianity and Budd- 
hism. By Major-Gen. Dawsonne M. 
tne 74x55, pp. 128. London: Watts 

‘0 


Lessons in Language and ‘Grammar. 
I. By Horace S. Tarbell and Martha Tar- 
bell. 714x5, pp. 148. Boston: Ginn & Co 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 9x6, pp. 831. Phil- 
adelphia: MacCalla & Co 

Life and Work in India. By Robert Stew- 

art. x6, pp. 416. Philadelphia : Pearl 

Publishing 0 


The ay | of” Dreadful Nights; Being a Selec- 
tion from the Poetical Works of James 
Thomson. Par ed pp. 256. Chicago: A. C. 
onic 

General § 


in Session at York, Pa., May 24-June 1, 
1899. 9x6, pp. 380. Philadelphia : Luth- 
eran Publication Society 

The Love Affairs of Margaret Dale. 
Mary A. Dixon. 714x5%, pp. 269. New 
York: F. Tennyson Neely 

The Child Witness. ~ Helen Norwood Hal- 
sey... 7%x5%4, pp. 270. New York: 
Tennyson Neely 

Frank Hardinge. By Gordon Stables. With 
eight filusteations by Sydney Cowell. 8x 

350. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. 


Hint Gleanings in Windham County, 


Conn. By Ellen D. bs Ste 
a Providence, R. I 


Annual Report of the State Geologist for 
bars Year 1898. 9x6, pp. 245. Trenton, N. 
J.: MacCrellish & Quigley 

Robert Raikes; the Man and His Work. 
Edited by J. gang Harris. Introduction 
by Dean Farrar. yet peg edition. 8% 

. Dp. 385. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Samer from Many Hives. Gathered by Rev. 
James eee. 7144x5, pp. 320. New York: 
Eaton & M : * 
The Open Seunes: a monthly me ‘azine. ” Pal- 
er r. Paul Carus. August 899. 94x 
a pp. 65. Chicago: The "Open Court 
. Co. Yearly....... oféepee’ Qe 


8x54, pp. 
: Preston & Rounds 





EDITORIALS. 


The Situation in the Philippines. 


THE highly significant remarks of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld concerning the platform of the 
Democratic party should be considered in 
connection with the attitude of Mr. Bryan 
toward certain issues, the recent interview 
with Senator Burrows, and the situation in 
the Philippines. Ex-Governor Altgeld was 
the most influential delegate in the conven- 
tion that nominated Mr. Bryan. The work 
of his hand was seen in the most important 
declarations of the platform adopted by that 
convention. During the following campaign 
he was Bryan’s chief lieutenant in the field, 
always as the defender of the demand for 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
sixteen to one. For these and other reasons 
his present attitude toward the silver ques- 
tion has an important meaning for those who 
study the political signs of the time. Silver 
should not, he says, be the paramount Demo- 


cratic issue next year. “I would not,” he 


adds, “ make the platform top-heavy with a 
sixteen-to-one declaration. I don’t believe 
that I would mention the ratio at all.” But 
it was Altgeld’s opinion during the cam- 
paign of 1896 that the ratio was a matter of 


the first importance. The whole silver ques- 


tion he now classes with the “old issues,” ” 


and he would dispose of them by a brief dec- 
laration, but with respect to the “new is- 
sues” he would make the position of the 
party very clear. Imperialism, he says, must 
become an absorbing issue of the campaign, 
and his list includes government ownership, 
trusts and “government by injunction.” 
Senator Burrows is a successful politician 
of long experience, loyal to his party and the 
administration. It is his judgment that if 
the war is still in progress next year. and the 
end is not then in sight, the situation will be 
to the disadvantage of the Republican party. 
We should remember that he preferred the 
retention of nothing more than a coaling sta- 
tion in the Philippines, but he supports the 
President’s war policy now and desires that 
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the authority of the United States shall be 
established speedily by the successes of the 
American army. 

While Altgeld is turning from silver to op- 
pose what he calls imperialism, thus indicat- 
ing a significant tendency in the councils of 


his party, Mr. Bryan sets forth prominently 


and with emphasis his own platform con- 
cerning the problem of the Philippines, appar- 
ently relying with confidence upon the sup- 
port of the Democratic masses and organiza- 
tion with respect to this question. He is a 
politician of no mean attainments, and he has 
approached his present attitude toward this 
problem by degrees, feeling his way with 
some caution until now he says that we can- 
not rightfully acquire title to the islands by 
conquest or purchase, but should immediately 
assure the Filipinos of our intention to give 
them independence. Some months ago the 
Democratic party could not have been held 
together upon Mr. Bryan’s present policy. 
A large minority desired that the islands 
should be retained as territory of the United 
States. But we hear scarcely anything from 
that minority now. Mr. Bryan believes that 
he can safely disregard it. For various rea- 
sons it has been losing force in the last few 
months. The dragging war in Luzon, the 
testimony against General Otis and the in- 
creasing political weakness of the silver is- 
sue have been among the causes which have 
tended to silence some of those Democrats 
who supported the Republican President’s 
course, or to bring them over to the advocacy 
of a policy of giving the islanders independ- 
ence under a protectorate. The bitter per- 
sistence of a few Republican Anti-Imperial- 
ists may have led some Democratic ex- 
pansionists to change their attitude in the 
hope that their party may gain something by 
a division in the Republican ranks. At all 
events Mr. Bryan, whose supremacy in Dem- 
ocratic councils and with the Democratic 
masses is unquestioned, appears to have no 
misgivings as to the effect of his emphatic 
utterances upon his own fortunes or upon 
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those of the party to which he looks for a 
second nomination. He believes that he can 
carry his party with him. He may even hope 
to draw to his ticket at the polls a few of 
those Republicans—a very small minority of 
their party—whose opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s policy is so intense that it obscures 
their views as to a currency standard. 

The situation in the Philippines tends to 
encourage Mr. Bryan and to assist other 
prominent Democrats who are longing for a 
new issue that will overshadow silver and 
who know that a platform ‘“ top-heavy ” 
with sixteen-to-one free coinage means over- 
whelming defeat. Our army has fought 
nobly but has not made much progress 
toward the occupation of the country. The 
testimony of the correspondents and of the 
soldiers who have returned tends to show 
that General Otis has not the military quali- 
ties which the commander should possess. 
The force of that testimony increases with the 
arrival of every additional shipload of sol- 
diers at San Francisco. Even if no further 
objection can be raised it is clear enough 
that he does not enjoy the respect and con- 
fidence of his troops, and the best results 
cannot be attained under a commander of 
whom this can truthfully be said. The war 
should be pushed to a conclusion with all 
the energy which our Government can ex- 
hibit, not only for the ordinary and obvious 
reasons which call for a speedy restoration 
of peace, but also because a failure to end 
it quickly and a continuance of the drag- 
ging contest for many months to come with 
an inadequate force of American troops, 
might exert a very injurious and deplorable 
influence upon the political situation in this 
country. The army should be enlarged with- 
out any delay that can be avoided. It should 
be under the direction of the best commander 
the United States can: supply. Current re- 
ports show that the new Secretary of War 
sees how desirable it is that the Govern- 
ment’s action should be prompt and ener- 
getic, and that he is striving to clear the way 
for the speedy shipment of troops. We are 
confident that he will make every effort to 
end the war by a complete overthrow of the 
Tagal insurgents, and we not only hope but 
expect that at the real beginning of the com- 
ing session of Congress, after the holidays, 
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the Philippine problem to be considered at 
Washington will no longer be one of war, 
but one of the establishment of local self 
government in a peaceful land. 





Is the Czar Discouraged ? 

SEVERAL circumstances combine to give 
the visit of M. Delcassé, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to St. Petersburg peculiar 
importance. It was apparently decided 
upon very suddenly and without knowledge 
of all at least of his colleagues. It comes 
at a time of considerable uncertainty in gen- 
eral European politics. It is coincident with 
the closing phase, as it is hoped, of the fa- 
mous Dreyfus incident; follows a marked 
improvement in German and French rela- 
tions, and, most prominently, the close of the 
Arbitration Conference. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the interpreters of international 
matters should bestir themselves to find spe- 
cial reasons, and they have certainly suc- 
ceeded. The one, however, that is attracting 
most attention is that given by the fa- 
mous Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, which is, in brief, that the Czar, ut- 
terly discouraged with the situation, feeling 
himself absolutely incompetent to meet it, 
has decided at last to abdicate his throne in 
favor of his younger brother, the Grand 
Duke Michael, and that the French Foreign 
Minister has gone to St. Petersburg to do 
his best to overcome that decision and per- 
suade Nicholas that he is under obligations 
to France, if not to his own country, to carry 
out the policy agreed upon between the two 
governments. As was inevitable, there has 
come a chorus of denials and even of ridi- 
cule. The veteran journalist, however, af- 
firms that, whatever people may say, his in- 
formation is accurate, and that while the 
purpose of the Czar may be overborne, there 
is no question but that he would, if possible, 
gladly release himself from the strain of a 
position which is fast becoming unbearable. 

Without passing judgment upon the ac- 
curacy or inaccuracy of the report, it is an 
unquestioned fact that the Czar has been 
deeply disappointed by the course of events. 
He is not a man of individual vigor and ag- 
gressiveness, capable of overriding opposi- 
tion of whatever sort, and compelling the 
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carrying out of his own plans. Deeply con- 
scientious, earnestly devoted to the welfare 
of his empire, he finds himself subject con- 
stantly to misinterpretation and hostilities 
where he might expect support, while at the 


same time he is hampered by a bureaucracy — 


probably the strongest in the world. An il- 
lustration of this latter is found in the state- 
ment that during the time of the Armenian 
troubles he sent for their relief a half-million 
rubles from his private purse, but on after- 
ward inquiring what had become of the 
money he had ascertained that not a cent of 
it had reached the Armenians. His mortifi- 
cation may easily be understood. It is well 
known that he has not sympathized with the 
intensive dogmatism of M. Pobiedonostseff, 
the Procurator-General of the Holy Synod, 
but every effort to displace him has only 
made additional trouble. He has anxiously 
planned for the best industrial development 
of his empire and finds his Government face 
to face with bankruptcy, unable to secure 
the loans needed to carry out the most es- 
sential plans, while a famine devastates por- 
tions of his empire, and a wheat crop, less 
even than that of last year by one hundred 
million bushels, in Southern Russia, fur- 
nishes a still more serious menace for the 
future. 

The chorus from the entire civilized world, 
enforced by a few in Russia itself, of disap- 
proval of his action in regard to Finland, 
has unquestionably been a source of great 
sorrow to him. That course has been taken 
for what he felt were the highest interests of 
the empire at large, however great a sacri- 
fice it might be for the particular section. 
His foreign policy, including the extension 
of Russian empire eastward, has been 
checked and hampered in a way to exasper- 
ate him, while the constant turmoil in the 
Balkan peninsula creates a vague feeling of 
anxiety with regard to that section. He un- 
doubtedly hoped for great results from the 
Conference which has just closed at The 
Hague, and however amply, from the stand- 
point of America and England, those results 
may be considered as rewarding the effort 
made, from the Russian standpoint it is per- 
fectly evident that the conference was a 
failure. The Czar’s desire was to be able to 
reduce his armaments, but he finds that an 
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absolute impossibility, unless he is willing 
to withdraw from the race with other na- 
tions and accept a secondary or third place 
and bind himself to possible results entirely 
antagonistic to his general plan. It is of no 
special advantage to Russia to indorse a 
general scheme of arbitration for future 
disturbances. What she wants is freedom 
from outside pressure now that she may car- 
ry on her internal improvements. Such out- 
side pressure is not relaxed in the slightest, 
and self-defense being the first law, self-im- 
provement must be postponed. It is a bitter, 
bitter disappointment. 

At the same time comes the birth of a third 
daughter, and the sensitive, mystic Russian 
recalls the old legend that a Czar without a 
son will be succeeded by a Czar Michael, 
who is predestined to occupy Constantinople. 
It is not perhaps surprising that the sudden 
death of the Czarowitz, Grand Duke George, 
making the Grand Duke Michael heir ap- 


parent, should have for Nicholas special sig- 


nificance. The report quotes him as saying: 
If I 
have a son I will keep the throne for him, 
but if not, I will renounce it.” There are 
unquestionably very great difficulties in the 
way of carrying out this purpose, if purpose 
it be. The Grand Duke Michael is only 
twenty years of age and has not had the spe- 
cial training given to heirs-apparent. To 
place upon his shoulders so heavy a responsi- 
bility would scarcely be in accord with the 
character of Nicholas. However much he 
personally may desire to relieve himself, he 
is probably too conscientious to run the risk 
of serious danger to his empire. He is also 
under peculiar obligations through his ar- 
rangements with other Powers, and it prob- 
ably would not be entirely difficult to per- 
suade him that as he has in some respects 
been one of the most potent influences for 
peace, he must continue to bear the burden, 
lest by dropping it he let loose the influences 
that make for war. 

The general situation, thus, is one that may 
wellcause perplexity and anxiety, and should 
bring to the ruler of all the Russias the 
hearty sympathy of all nations. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that some way will be 
found to relieve, at least in measure, the 
overwhelming load and preserve to the coun- 


“IT am powerless to realize my plans. 
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cils of the nations a man who has consist- 
ently identified himself with the broadest 
and truest conception of national welfare. 
Whatever mistakes he appears to have made 
have been due chiefly to circumstances which 
have bound him rather than to his own de- 
sire. His abdication would unquestionably 
be an international calamity. 





Strikers Need Counsel. 


Two causes of the prevailing uneasiness 
of large bodies of workingmen, and of the 
strikes which have recently excited so much 
interest in the public mind, have been over- 
looked by most people. They have not been 
mentioned by the strikers themselves. We 
refer to the unprecedented increase of 
prices in the iron industry and the pub- 
lished reports and discussions concerning 
the formation of great combinations of 
manufacturers. In the case of every strike 
there is an immediate cause which is made 
known to the public. It may be that the 
strikers protest against a reduction of wages 
(although this very rarely appears as a cause 
in these days), or that they ask for a shorter 
day. They may complain that a law limit- 
ing the hours of work has been violated, or 
that employees have been punished unjust- 
ly for joining a union, or they may have 
asked in vain for better pay. Frequently 
the underlying cause is the workmen’s feel- 
ing that they are not getting their just share 
of the prevailing prosperity, and in many 
instances during the last six months this 
feeling has been caused chiefly by the wide- 
spread public knowledge of what has been 
taking place in the iron and steel industry. 
The newspapers from week to week and 
from day to day have reported the rapid ad- 
vance of prices, the unsatisfied demand for 
products, the mills running night and day 
on orders for six months ahead, and with 
these facts large and sometimes repeated 
increases of wages. Many workingmen have 
been misled, perhaps unconsciously, by 
these true tales about the iron and steel fac- 
tories, and have felt that their own. em- 
Ployers, in some other industry, were with- 
holding from them their just dues. But pros- 
perity is never distributed equally, and the 
conditions at the iron mines and mills have 
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been exceptional. The statistician of Dun’s 
Review publishes a statement showing by 
percentages the changes in the average 
prices of certain staple products, and from it 
we have compiled the following table: 


Jan. 1, Jan. 4, July 26, 

1898. 1899, 1899. 
Pa Oaks SS uensins 5 ctivcs cc 48.8 51.2 93.2 
Products of iron........... 45.5 48.0 87.4 
COD RO ivcadlentasseescecsndace 54.0 53.4 55.6 
Cotton goods....... sees... 50.8 49.9 56.4 
Wool ...... Rate saideacens din MET 56.4 62.2 
Woolen goods.............. 61.4 58.8 61.0 
FINE sc cxeecncivcs. concsess COU 92.0 96.8 
Boots and shoes...... ...... 88.1 85.9 87.5 


It will be observed that the changes in 
other items since the beginning of the year 
have been slight in comparison with the 
great advances in iron and the products of 
that metal. In fact the increase with re- 
spect to crude forms at the base of the steel 
industry has exceeded 100 per cent. It does 
not follow that the receipts and profits of a 
street railway or a cotton mill have in- 
creased in the same proportion. The condi- 
tion of other industries has been improved, 
it is true, but the improvement may not be 
sufficient to warrant an increase of wages. 
In the iron and steel industry, however, the 
increases have not only been warranted, but 
in most cases they have been made auto- 
matically under continuing agreements with 
the labor unions providing for additions to 
the employees’ pay on a sliding scale deter- 
mined by the selling price of the manufac- 
tured product. P 

The remarkable movement toward con- 
solidation or combination has filled the news- 
papers with prospectuses and calculations 
and promoters’ promises, in all of which the 
unit is one million dollars. The talk for 
months has been of millions—of capital 
stocks ranging from $15,000,000 to $75,000,- 
000 or even $100,000,000, of millions in profits 
and dividends, of millions in economies of 
manufacture. Many a workingman has 
come to believe that he is deprived of his 
just share in the new profits which seem 
to be disclosed by these impressive figures, 
that millionaires are being made rapidly 
by a new process out of the fruits of his la- 
bor, and that a part of the alleged millions 
in economies of production should be given 
to him. He may not understand that there 
is a flood of water in the millions of capi- 
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tal, that the greater part of the millions of 
profit and of savings is still on paper, and 
that the large fortunes of the promoters and 
officers and underwriting financiers may 
have been made by the manipulation of the 
new securities on the Stock Exchange rather 
than out of the profits of the industries 
themselves. 

The average workingman who is inclined 
in these days to join his associates in a 
strike needs the advice of an honest and 
keen attorney and man of affairs who will 
point out both the weakness and the 
strength of his cause, showing where he has 
been misled and in what way he can best 
obtain redress for grievances of which he 
reasonably complains. One workman can- 
not afford to employ such an adviser, but a 
trade union can easily do it. A group of 
unions could save money by retaining the 
best lawyers to be found in the cities where 
their interests lie, by relying upon them for 
information and protection, and by following 
their counsel. _ 





The Decision Against Ritualism. 


THE decision of the two English Arch- 
bishops—we understand that the Arch- 
bishop of York concurred with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the judgment just 
pronounced at Lambeth—concerning the use 
of incense, lights, and processions in pub- 
lic worship, is important from any ‘point 


of view. It is important, whether those 


against whom it is directed accept it or re- 
ject it; whether it ends or gives new life to 
the long controversy which has been fought 
within the pale of the Established Church; 
whether the ceremonies pronounced illegal 
are continued or discontinued. Its impor- 
tance lies in the fact that it is a spiritual 
judgment from the spiritual heads of the 
Church of England. 

The Ritualistic controversy has been a 
long and at times a bitter one. The Ritual- 
ists have been fighting for liberty to use 
the ceremonies in quastion on the ground 
that, whether distinctly sanctioned or not 
in the act of uniformity, they are a part of 
the catholic faith, belonging to all ages. 
They believed and contended that they had 
a legal right to their use, and that, rightly 
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interpreted, the law of the Prayer Book was 
not against them. But so long as the pros- 
ecutions were conducted by courts estab- 
lished by the State, even tho the Court of 
Arches be called an ecclesiastical court, 
they raised the cry of persecution. It was 
in vain that defenders of the Church in- 
sisted that ample power was possessed by 
the State to decide what is legal and what 
is illegal, and that the very laws establish- 
ing the Church and making it a State 
Church implied the power of Parliament to 
legislate for it, and the power of the courts 
to pass upon the legality of the offieial acts 
of its ministers. Ritualists asserted liberty 
of conscience, and declared that the use of 
the secular arm to compel obedience in spir- 
itual affairs was contrary to the spirit of 
the age and subversive in principle of the 
common rights of Englishmen. They re- 
fused to obey decisions emanating from 
such courts and allowed themselves to be 
imprisoned, in several notable cases, rather 
than acknowledge the right of secular 
judges to constrain their consciences. The 
spectacle of venerable clergymen languish- 
ing in prison for no other crime than refusal 
to abandon certain ceremonies in public 
worship was not pleasing in the eyes of the 
great English public. It savored too much 
of the persecutions of the Middle Ages. The 
ceremonies might seem, to the great body 
of the people, inconsistent with the Protest- 
ant character of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion; by some they were thought foolish 
and trifling; but imprisonment, or material 
penalties, were surely not the means by 
which they should be excluded. If contrary 
to the principles of the Church, were there 
not spiritual tribunals to deliver judgments 
and frame sentences ? If some desired a 
ritual a little more ornate, was the Church 
not comprehensive enough to gratify them ? 

The Ritualistic party, at no time a very 
considerable party in the Church, no doubt 
increased by the very means employed 
against it. The prosecutions created sym- 
pathy for it, and out of sympathy in some 
cases came attachment. But when the con- 
troversy subsided the party did not con- 
tinue to grow, perhaps partly because of 
the development of High Churchism. The 
same effects attended and followed the Rit- 
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walistic strife in the United States. While 
the battle was hot the resistance was strong; 
when it ceased, the movement dropped out 
of public view, tho undoubtedly it still has 
its supporters. An incident—what an im- 
portant part in the world’s history inci- 
dents have played !—precipitated the strug- 
gle in England last year. A zealous Prot- 
estant, Mr. Kensit, interrupted public wor- 
ship in St. Cuthbert’s, Kensington, by pro- 
testing against the ceremony known as the 
veneration of the cross as illegal and savor- 
ing of “idolatry.” He was brought to trial 
on the charge of disturbing public worship 
and condemned, but on appeal the decision 
was reversed. There were other similar 
disturbances, which served to concentrate 
attention on the doings of the Ritualists, and 
there was a general demand, partly directed 
to the bishops and partly to Parliament, for 
measures to put down the illegal ceremo- 
nies. 

The Englishman's respect for law is very 
strong, and in the popular mind the case was 
certainly against the Ritualists. But fur- 
ther Parliamentary legislation did not prom- 
ise the best results. Back of an act of Par- 
liament is, of course, the power of sovereign- 
ty. An appeal, rather, to the spiritual author- 
ities of the Church commended itself to the 
thinking majority. The difficulty was that 
the bishops as a body, to use the words of 
the London Times, “ have shown great reluc- 
tance to grasp the nettle firmly.” Cases, 
however, were made up for the Archbishops, 
and they have rendered a decision which 
leaves the Ritualists little choice. They can- 
not oppose it on the ground that it is non- 
spiritual, nor that it is lacking in authority, 
nor that it is indefinite. It declares positive- 
ly against the use of lights, of incense, and 
of processions. These, it says, are neither 
enjoined nor permitted by the law of the 
Church of England, and calls upon the clergy 
to submit to episcopal authority. 

What will the Ritualists do? Will they 
quietly obey, obey under protest, go on to 
Rome, where they can have full liberty for 
the extra ceremonies, or continue the conten- 
tion for Catholic comprehensiveness in the 
Church of England? They can take no ap- 
peal, except possibly to the Lambeth Coun- 
cil. If they are really loyal Churchmen it 
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would seem as if they must submit. They 
may, as the judgment suggests, ask the Sov- 
ereign, through the Primate, on a great oc- 
casion to incorporate the ceremonies in a 
new provision, under section 25 of Queen 
Elizabeth’s act of uniformity. When the 
bishop of a diocese calls upon all his clergy 
to conform to the new decision what excuse 
can they give for refusal to do so? They 
have protested their loyalty to the bishops, 
tho they have not always shown it. They 
must now choose whether they will or will 
not defy episcopal authority. 

Is this the end of the Ritualistic move- 
ment? By no means. Much is yet left to it 
—the veneration of the cross and auricular 
confession, besides various practices which 
have now become general and have ceased 
to create antagonism. The advance posts of 
Ritualism thirty years ago are to-day the 
camping ground of High Churchism. It will 
continue to be a party within the Church, 
unless by the dropping of its extremes it be- 
comes practically one with the High Church 
party. 





Governor Candler Once More. 


WE are very glad, for his own sake, and 
for the sake of his State, that the Governor 
of Georgia has not been satisfied to let his 
record stand with his attack on the “ inter- 
meddling ” of Northern “ fanatics and fools,” 
as responsible for the outbreaks in the South 
and the ill-will toward the negroes. He has 
issued a new address to the people of his 
own State, in which he calls upon them to 
cease to do evil in the way of lynching, and 
to learn to do well in the way of making use 
of the machinery of law to punish crime. 

As we quoted last week his rebuke of those 
in the North who have expressed their indig- 
nation at the barbarism and social de- 
generacy involved in lynching, it is only 
right that we should now give him the credit 
of his rebuke directed nearer home. He 
says: 

“‘T would invoke the active, earnest co-opera- 
tion of all good men, white and black, with the 
officers of the law in their efforts to prevent 
crime and suppress mob violence and bring 
criminals to justice, and restore peace and tran- 
quillity to all our people of every race, class and 
condition.” 
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Here he properly addresses all the people, 
white and black. He would have the ne- 
groes do their best to “ prevent crime” and 
“bring criminals to justice,” and the white 
people “suppress mob violence;” for we 
understand from ,his previous utterances 
that this is the way in which he dis- 
tributes the blame and the duty. Then he 
admirably describes the blundering fury of 
a mob, doubtless having the case of the Rev. 
Hlijah Strickland in mind. The courts, he 
says, are composed of excellent men and can 
be trusted not to make mistakes, but this 
is not true of mobs: 

“The mob often makes mistakes, and the in- 
nocent are made to suffer with the guilty. It 
never knows when to stop, but, after punishing 
the guilty, drunk with the blood of one victim, it 
thirsts for the blood of another, and often sacri- 
fices on the altar of vengeance those who are 
guiltless of any crime. Lynch law does 
not stop arson, nor murder, nor robbery, nor 
rape. This requires the strong power of the 
statute law, sustained by a healthy, vigorous 
public sentiment.” 

These are good strong words, and we are 
glad to see that Governor Candler adds a 
special appeal to men of public influence, 
and especially to lawyers, to sustain and not 
overthrow the law. While we repel his com- 
plaint of distant philanthropists as responsi- 
ble, directly or indirectly, for such crimes as 
murder, robbery, arson and rape, of which 
all races the world over are guilty, or the 
mobs that avenge them, we rejoice that he 
has brought the guilt of the lynchings, which 
in his neighborhood too often assume to pun- 
ish these crimes, home to the very persons 
who do the lynching. 

His good advice may help public senti- 
ment. But it would do more good if he 
would advise those who are attacked by 
lynchers to defend themselves sharply, and 
would require sheriffs to protect their pris- 
oners in a way that will make lynching un- 
popular. 





The Return to the Rural. 


CAREFUL observation will convince any in- 
telligent traveler in America that there is 
beginning all over the most thickly popu- 
lated part of our country an exchange of 
population between the rural districts and 
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the towns and cities. The movetient is not 
as yet great; but it is definite and unmis- 
takably growing. Heretofore almost the en- 
tire tide of population moving between coun- 
try and city was from the former to the 
latter, and in many of the older States farm- 
life seemed on the point of being permanent- 
ly abandoned. There was no appreciable 
drift of the best class of city people toward 
the country, save for a month or two in the 
summer. 

Recently the purchase of rural estates by 
people from the cities has taken a different 
form—the mere summer cottage no longer 
satisfies. Large farms are bought upon 
which extensive improvements are made 
with a view to agriculture. Homes are 
buiit, not for hot-weather playthings, but 
for permanent occupation. Country seats 
thus established are beginning to attract at- 
tention as -a new feature in the vicinity of 
our cities and larger country towns. They 
are beautiful, they have an air of amplitude, 
freedom and comfort not to be had in 
densely built urban streets. In fact they do 
afford to life a multitude of simple and 
wholesome charms together with what we 
Americans are soon going to prize very 
highly, ‘‘ elbow-room.” 

The extension of suburban railway sys- 


-tems, the building of good country roads and 


the rapid increase of rural mail facilities are 
greatly aiding this movement toward the 
rustic districts ; but a certain dissatisfaction 
with country life on the part of the young 
men and women born and reared on the 
farms is, perhaps, the largest factor. At the 
death of a sturdy and wealthy farmer his 
broad estate is sold and the money proceeds 
are divided among his children, who forth- 
with hie them to town for a fascinating 
change of life. When the farm is set up at 
vendue none of the heirs is able to buy it 
all, even if the purchase seems, desirable; 
so out from the city comes a banker, a re- 
tiring lawyer or stock-broker or some other 
capitalist tired of the urban worry, and bids 
the whole thing in at a very reasonable 
price. He rolls the old farmhouse aside, re- 
models it for a barn, and builds himself a 
stately home overlooking his wide and at- 
tractive estate. 

Of course it is impossible to foresee oF 
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foresay what may be the outconie of this 
movement. Doubtless America must to 
some degree follow the Old World in her de- 
velopment ; but the absence of legal pro- 
visions for the permanency of family estates 
from generation to generation will material- 
ly check the tendency toward unduly large 
land-holdings and the European system of 
tenancies. This check will necessarily cause 
the periodical breaking up of large farms in 
the settlement of decedents’ estates; but the 
movement toward rural life will probably 
increase greatly within the next quarter of 
a century. 





Ar the beginning of the war with Spain 
the Inspector-General of the army, General 
Breckinridge, was deprived of the power to 
perform the important duties of his office, 
and the orders which thus restrained him 
affected injuriously the entire inspection de- 
partment. Unwilling to remain idle at his 
desk, General Breckinridge, an officer of un- 
questioned ability, went to the front and was 
on the fighting line at Santiago. The effect 
of this paralysis of the inspection service 
was most deplorable. If General Breckin- 
ridge and his subordinates had been per- 
mitted to do the work which they were pre- 
pared to do, the foul home camps would have 
been inspected, the work of transporting and 
supplying troops would have been respecta- 
bly done, many lives would have been saved, 
and many soldiers who suffered from disease 
would have preserved their health. Just be- 
fore the retirement of Secretary Alger, Gen- 
eral Breckinridge at last succeeded in pro- 
curing from the Department regulations 
which restore to him the powers which never 
should have been taken away, and he is now 
able to inspect the transports which carry 
troops to and from Manila. Assistant Secre- 
tary Meiklejohn says that the object of the 
new regulations is, in part, “‘ to restore to the 
inspection department certain duties which, 
through the exigencies of war, had gradu- 
ally devolved on other departments or had 
been suspended altogether.” But do not the 
exigencies of war especially require that the 
inspection service shall be not only main- 
tained, but also made more effective than in 
time of peace? The withdrawal of General 
Breckinridge’s powers was a scandalous act 


suggested by some of the wretched intrigues 
and jealousies which characterized the con- 
duct of the War Department. It is reported 
from Washington that even in this order of 
restoration there is a provision which pre- 
vents the Commanding General from exer- 
cising any supervision over the inspection 
work, and that General Miles may reasona- 
bly resent this ‘‘ parting shot” at himself, 
But the new Secretary may be trusted to 
see that General Miles receives the treat- 
ment to which he is entitled. 





TALLULAH is a county seat, or “ parish 
town,” and the court of the district was in 
session there when the five Italians were 
lynched. Indeed, these victims of mob vio- 
lence were hanged to trees which stand in 
front of the court house. A prominent news- 
paper of New Orleans, which defends the 
lynchers, explains that the people of Louis- 
iana are compelled to resort to lynch law be- 
cause they have no confidence in the courts. 
Juries, it says, acquit the guilty or inflict in- 
adequate punishment. But no honest jury 
could have found these Italians guilty of 
murder, and no upright judge could have 
sentenced them to death. At the worst they 
were guilty of nothing more than. assauit 
with intent to kill, and only two of them 
could justly have been found guilty of this 
crime. A just court might have acquitted 
all of them, for it is admitted that the first 
shot was fired by Dr. Hodge, who was not 
killed, but only temporarily disabled, by the 
shot fired in response by one of the Italians. 
The people of Tallulah knew that no just 
court in Louisiana or any other State could 
punish these men with death, and so they 
proceeded to murder them. But if it be true 
that neither judges nor juries in Louisiana 
can be trusted, are not the people directly re- 
sponsible for this condition of affairs? Do 
they not select the judges and the sheriffs, 
and are not the jurymen taken from their 
own ranks? Are not the courts wholly un- 
der their control? If the courts and juries 
are untrustworthy and corrupt it is because 
the stream does not rise higher than its 
source. But we do not believe the charge 1s 
well founded. Lynchers abuse the courts 
not because these tribunals do not adminis- 
ter justice but because they cannot be trust- 
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ed to convict the innocent or to inflict the 
death penalty for offenses which do not call 
for such punishment in any civilized land. 





THE trade union of glass makers in An- 
derson, Ind., has decided to prosecute the 
window glass manufacturing companies of 
that State under a statute which provides 
for the forfeiture of the charter of any cor- 
poration which departs from the purposes 
for which it was organized. They take this 
step to prevent the companies from enter- 
ing the combination now being formed in 
the East. But they will only waste their 
time and money. That method of attack- 
ing combinations was tested long ago. The 
new combination will be in the eyes of the 
law not a trust, but a duly chartered cor- 
poration. It will acquire the Indiana com- 
panies or their factories by purchase, or by 
transactions which the courts will regard 
as a purchase. It will be able to dispense 
with the Indiana charters if the courts shall 
take them away, but the Indiana companies 
cannot be prevented from selling their prop- 
erty to a company organized elsewhere. The 
question is no longer one of trust associa- 
tions and secret agreements designed to sup- 
press competition, but one concerning the 
magnitude of the operations and the powers 
of corporations which acquire by processes 
equivalent to purchase the property and 
good-will of smaller corporations. With re- 
spect to the window glass industry there is 
also to be considered the question whether 
a corporation which puts an end to competi- 
tion in the home market should be protected 
by a high tariff duty on foreign window 
glass, a duty which makes it possible for the 
incorporated combination to exact safely 
from American consumers prices above the 
level which would be determined by domes- 
tic competition. 





TuE New York Board of Health has re- 
ceived an official report to the effect that 
an epidemic of typhoid fever in the sub- 
urban town of Flushing was caused by in- 
fected milk delivered by a certain milkman, 
and that this milk became infected because 
his cows had been drinking the water of a 
pond which contained typhoid germs. This 
reminds us of the explanation with which 
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a milkman sought to satisfy a complaining 
customer who found a small fish in the 
milk delivered to him; which was that the 
cow must have been drinking out of a brook. 
Even if some one has detected by a long and 
tedious bacteriological analysis the presence 
of typhoid bacilli in the Flushing milkman’s 
pond, which is improbable, the authorities 
may be sure that the cows have not ex- 
posed the milk to infection merely by drink- 
ing this water. The reporting officer should 
be advised to reject this theory and to con- 
duct an investigation on the lines suggested 
by the history of many milk epidemics of 
typhoid in this country and abroad. 





....A little more than a year ago the Rev. 
A. C. Garner, of Washington, applied for ad- 
mission into the department of Oriental 
languages of the Catholic University in 
Washington. After giving required proof 
of his previous training he was admitted 
and enjoyed the advantages of the institu- 
tion for a year. This year, wishing to study 
French and German, he applied for admis- 
sion into the department of modern lan- 
guages in the summer school connected with 
Columbian University in Washington. He 
was refused admission. The only reason 
was that he is a colored man. This is a 
Baptist institution, and has a Northern pres- 
ident. What do our Baptists think of that ? 


...-lf the report proves true that the 
French bounties on sugar will probably be 


. abolished in October of next year there will 


beremoved one of the most disturbing factors 
in commercial affairs, for we presume it 
would only follow an agreement that Ger- 
man and Austrian bounties on exports of 
sugar should also be removed. Our own 
country puts a special differential tariff on 
sugar thus protected by bounty, and for a 
while we ourselves gave a bounty for sugar 
produced in this country. 

....No debt, no bonds, no interest to pay, 
that is the record of the general and the 
municipal governments of Hawaii. Some- 
how those native born citizens of Hawaii 
whom, for political purposes, some abuse 
as tyrannical and selfish missionaries’ sons, 
have managed pretty well for their State, 
and have paid their own bills as they went, 
without saddling them on their successors, 
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The Revenues of the Church of 
England. 


By W. S. Hubbell, D.D. 

HAVING spent the last fortnight in Eng- 
land, I have become much interested in the 
present Parliamentary struggle over the 
Church Endowment bill, which has been 
forced to a second reading in the House of 
Commons, its object being to raise by gen- 
eral taxation about £87,000, with which to 
increase the yearly income of the beneficed 
clergy of the Anglican Church, whose aver- 
age stipend is now £455 per year. The pro- 
posal is to take £87,000 a year from the na- 
tional income and to use it as a reduction of 
the tax-rates of such clergymen, thereby cre- 
ating a further endowment of the Church of 
England to the extent just mentioned. This 
dole would give to each clergyman 2s. 434d. 
a week, or £6 4s. 6d. a year, a paltry sum to 
offer to a Church whose resources are so 
vast, but an irritating demand to make on 
the public purse. 

The resources of the Church of England 
are derived from many different revenues. 
From its episcopal sees, cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, benefices and the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners it receives annually 
£5,752,857. Nine-tenths of this enormous 
sum comes from ancient endowments, and is 
therefore a permanent income. In addition 
to this the ratable value of the houses at- 
tached to sees and benefices is £548,139, and 
their real or rental value is of course much 
greater. At the lowest return, then, the an- 
nualChurch revenue from permanent sources 
exceeds £6,000,000. The annual fees of the 
Church, such as marriage, burial, baptismal, 
offerings and pew rents, are estimated at 
from one million to a million and a half 
pounds. This gives a total of £7,300,000 
($36,500,000) per year as the annual revenue 
of the Church of England. 

While the decline in the value of agricul- 
tural property held by the Church has in 
recent years impaired the income of the rural 
clergy, who lease the parish lands, yet the 


rapid rise in city property has been far more 
than an offset for this. By a readjustment 
of its enormous resources the Church of Eng- 
land could pay all its clergy ample salaries 
without asking the public to contribute a 
penny. Instead of this a large part of this 
colossal revenue is expended in increasing 
the value of benefices or Church properties, 
of which there are 13,979 in England. 

The figures thus far given are derived from 
the last Parliamentary return on the rey- 
enues of the Church, and cannot therefore 
be challenged. 

Of course a pathetic picture can be drawn 
of the poverty of the rural clergy, under a 
diminished income and with increasing ex- 
pense of living. But to this it is answered 
that the Church is but exposing her shame 
when she pleads this suffering before the 
public, instead of relieving it out of her own 
ample funds. The London News declares 
that since the Church of England is the rich- 
est Church in the kingdom, these poor livings 
place it in the position of a parent, who, on 
applying to the poormaster for relief in case 
of a starving child, is forced to admit that 
his income exceeds that of all his neighbors, 
but that he spends it all on overfeeding his 
other children. F 

The proportion to be paid by the City of 
London, in case this bill is enacted, would be 
£19,000, which means increased rates of tax- 
ation to the extent of one-eighth of a penny 
on every pound sterling. 

The matter has already become a sharp 
political issue, and four Conservative mem- 
bers of Parliament have been defeated for 
re-election within the past week, mainly for 
their support of this measure. The election 
in the St. Pancras District of London to-day 
turns on this question, and it is anticipated 
that another Conservative will lose his seat 
for the same cause. 

Opposition seems to be rising throughout 
the kingdom, and the press is flooded with 
protests against the Clerical Tithe Rating 
bill. 

A moral has been pointed from the way in 
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which Presbyterians support their ministers 
in England. This denomination is one of the 
smallest among English Dissenters. It has 
scarcely 350 congregations in all England, 
and 244o0f these have been established in this 
century. But under a Sustentation Fund, 
to which all these churches contribute ac- 
cording to their ability, the receipts are di- 
vided equally among all their accepted minis- 
ters, and the amount is called the Equal Divi- 
dend Stipend. Tor some years past this divi- 
dend has resulted in £200 per year for each 
recipient. In addition to this the various 
congregations raise a supplementary salary 
for their pastors, as they may desire or may 
be able to contribute. 

Altogether the present hot discussion is 
likely to add new arguments for disestablish- 
ment in the Church of England, and to in- 
crease the resentment against the so-called 
Romanizing tendencies of those who admin- 
ister many of the richest hoidings in the 
Established Church. It was not a prudent 
move to invite criticism by such a debate in 
Parliament at this time. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





A Caste War in India. 
By the Rev. J S. Chandler. 


Tne daily press calls the disturbance that 
has been occurring in the Madura and Tinne- 
velly districts “‘ faction riots,” but.it is more 
than that. It is the deliberate and deter- 
mined campaign of the majority of the pop- 
ulation to keep down the comparatively low 
caste of Shanars, who have for a long time 
been striving to secure recognition as a high 
easte from their claims to descent from the 
high caste of ancient Kshatriyas. 

These Shanars number about 350,000 in the 
two districts, or less than 10 per cent. of the 
Hindus. But Christianity has done more 
for them than for almost any other caste. 
They have not only become Christians in 
considerable numbers, but multitudes of 
them have received an impetus in education 
and thrift that has raised them to a position 
of influence out of proportion to their caste 
status. They are among the best teachers 
and lawyers of the country. 

The other Hindus regard them as only a 
little better than outcasts, and their presence 
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is not allowed in the inner parts of the 
temples. Their ancestral occupation was 
climbing the palmyra palm and drawing 
toddy. But several years ago an educated 
man among them, a Christian, published a 
book to prove that they were not a low caste 
at all, but descended from the very high 
easte of ancient warriors, the Kshatriyas. 
This delighted his fellow caste men, and 
forthwith they all, Christians as well as 
heathen, took up the contention and urged it 
in many ways. In one large place, where 
their caste wells were situated in a beautiful 
garden, they stationed men at the entrance 
to enforce upon all the women, as they car- 
ried water from the wells, the rule that they 
must carry their water-pots on the hip in- 
stead of on the head, because the former 
was the custom of high caste women, while 
only the low castes carried water on the 
head. It would have been well if Christians 
among them could have abstained from this 
silly effort; but it was a Christian that start- 
ed it, and even the best of them was flat- 
tered by the thought of his possible high 
lineage; so that the question was always 
likely to lead to excitement if introduced 
among them. Meantime the other castes 
looked on and jeered. 

Some months ago some Shanars insisted 
on taking bridal parties in palankeens in pro- 
cessions through the streets of the high 
castes. This has been attempted in previous 
years, and has almost always caused a riot. 
Then others went into a temple where they 
were not allowed; and the Raja of Ramnad, 
being the manager of that temple, immedi- 
ately entered suit against them for defiling 
the temple, and claimed damages for purify- 
ing the polluted temple. That suit excited 
the greatest interest among all classes, and 
was finished in April, when the court ad- 
journed without giving the decision. The 
court ,vacation will soon terminate, and then 
the decision will be given. But the Shanars 
spared no expense to get the best possible 
lawyers and witnesses to prove their right 
to enter the temple as being of higher caste 
than their prosecutors, ana as being large 
contributors to its erection. And here again 
the Christians forgot that idol temples had 
no concern for them, in their zeal for their 
caste honors. The fact that the chief law- 
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yer for the Shanars was a Christian need 
not call for remark, but it does deserve rep- 
rehension that Christian individuals and 
even churches from that caste contributed 
large sums to aid in the defense of this 
temple case. 

The scorn of the rest of the Hindu com- 
munity has for the past years been deepen- 
ing into hate, and has now culminated in a 
fixed determination to crush the ambition of 
the Shanars and force them into due submis- 
sion. 

The agents for this warfare are ready to 
hand in the group of castes called ‘‘ Laborers 
and Cultivators.” They were formerly war- 
riors and chieftains, and when dispossessed 
of their ancient privileges became robbers 
and plunderers, and gradually took up cul- 
tivation. Most of the robbery and plunder- 
ing in these districts is committed by them 
still. They number a quarter of the popula- 
tion, and are found scattered about in every 
part. They have suddenly gathered in bands 
of five hundred, a thousand or two thousand 
and looted many villages, burning and kill- 
ing some women and many men of the hated 
Shanars. Government officials and three or 
four companies of native troops have has- 
tened to the region, and have checked their 
ravages somewhat, but the native village 
magistrates and police all sympathize with 
the plunderers and little help can be expect- 
ed from them. The presence of a single 
white man will prevent a band of marauders 
from doing anything while the white man is 
there, but as soon as he goes to another 
place they come and accomplish their pur- 
pose. It is very difficult to control their 
movements, because of their great number, 
the fact that they are acting for the other 
castes as well as themselves, and their meth- 
od of procedure. The same band does not 
move from place to place, but all of their 
number within a radius of ten miles plunder 
the chief places in each separate circle. Thus 
they may be arrested in one place while a 
dozen other places are being looted by sep- 
arate bands. 

Of course under the circumstances they 
cannot be expected to make any difference 
between Christians and heathen of the 
Shanar caste, and they have plundered a 
umber of congregations connected with the 
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Church Missionary Society and with the 
American Board. In one village the only 
representative of the Shanars is a Christian 
family. They seized the man and asked him 
what he was. He said, ‘ You know me well, 
you know what I am.” They kept demand- 
ing that he should say what he was, so he 
said, “I am a Christian,’ whereupon they 
jeered at him, saying, ‘‘He is a Christian; he 
eats with Pareias and Pallas !” and they let 
him go as too impure for them even to plun- 
der. All the same he did not feel safe in 
keeping his goods in his own house, and took 
them to a friendly Hindu six miles away. 

One village of 220 houses they laid in ruins 
and departed promising to come again the 
next day for treasure that they believed was 
hidden; in another village they extorted 500 
rupees as a condition of being let off, but 
broke their promise and came again and 
gave the poor Shanars the choice of paying 
another 500 or of having their houses 
burned. In both these instances a relieving 
party appeared, but when that party should 
leave it was quite possible that they would 
come a third time and enforce their de- 
mands. Many more villages have suffered 
without any relieving parties, and indignity, 
rapine and murder have been committed. 

The time of all this outrage seems to be 
connected with the decision of the court in 
the temple case. Perhaps they wish to in- 
timidate the court. More likely they wish, 
in case of a decision against the Shanars, to 
frighten them out of appealing the case to 
higher courts where British judges would 
have the decision. 

All classes need our pity, our sympathy 
and our prayers. 

Manvura, Soutu Ino1a, 





THE seventh general council of the 
“ Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
throughout the World, holding the Presby- 
terian System,” will be held in the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 27th to October 
6th. The opening sermon will be by Prof. 
John De Witt, D.D., of Princeton, N. J., and 
there will be an address by J. Marshall 
Lang, D.D., of Glasgow, Scotland, president 
of the Alliance. 


....The seventeenth General Conference 
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of Christian Workers at Northfield, Mass., 
under Mr. Moody’s supervision, opened last 
week with an exceptionally large attend- 
ance and every mark of interest. Among 
the special features was the presence at the 
conference of a large delegation of Presby- 
terian ministers from this city. A special 
building was rented by them for the month 
of August, and while there was no official ac- 
tion by the presbytery it was hoped to se- 
cure the attendance at some time during the 
conference of all its members. 


....When it comes to the control of the 
religious orders in this country, the Catho- 
lic bishops seem to have scarcely more in- 
fiuence than Abraham Lincoln once jokingly 
said he had in his Administration. Against 
all pretests of the American hierarchy a su- 
perior-general in France removes the heads 
of the colleges conducted by the Christian 
Brothers in this country, and sends them to 
India or Africa, because they teach Latin 
in the great institutions they have built up. 
We hoped there might be an end of this fool- 
ish tyranny, but the President of St. John’s 
College in Washington has just been deposed 
and summoned to Paris. 


....A horse race is an unusual and ques- 
tionable amusement among Christian En- 
deavorers. Yet one is reported as being 
planned for by a number of Christian En- 
deavorers of Riverhead and Northville, N. Y. 
There is no more wrong in these young men 
speeding their horses than there would be in 
testing their legs or their bicycles; but the 
mischief is that they have put up a money 
prize, of only fifty dollars, to be sure, for the 
winners. But the old excuse, “It is such a 
little one,” can hardly be accepted. Robert 
Bonner was a good Christian, we doubt not, 
and he loved a fast horse and was willing to 
speed him, but he would never enter him for 
a race; and we commend his example to 
these young Christians. 


....One of the results of the late war em- 
phasizing the condition that has been in- 
creasing in importance for some time, and 
recognized by the Council of Prelates in 
Rome, is set forth in the following cable 
dispatch from Italy: 

“The Standing Council of Prelates has re- 
ported to the Pope, recommending the separa- 


tion of the Latin churches in South America 
from the jurisdiction of the Spanish Primate, 
the appointment of an American Primate, the 
creation of Latin-American ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals, and the granting of a special constitution 
regulating the relations of all the South Ameri- 
can bishops with the civil authorities. The re- 
port suggests other far-reaching changes.” 
This is as it should be, and of one result 
we are confident—that there will be a greater 
development of genuine religious liberty and 
a purer faith and worship. 


....The Third Plenary Council of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in this country was 
held in 1884. It is reported from Rome, and 
indeed has been stated by Bishop Glennon in 
a public letter, that the authorities at Rome 
seem determined to call another Council of 
the bishops of this country. He himself ex- 
pressed his opinion to the Roman authori- 
ties that there was neither need nor material 
for a new Plenary Council, but they seem to 
think differently. There is no question that 
such a council would find enough to talk 
about and could make plenty of decisions. 
But the good resolutions and decrees made 
by the last Council are many of them not en- 
forced, and it would seem as if what is first 
needed is the enforcement of some other of 
the rules there laid down in reference to the 
organization of sées, etc., besides the univer- 
sal establishment of parochial schools. 


....A Special Committee of the Second 
Congregational Church, of Greenwich, Conn., 
have taken the following action: 


“ After careful inquiry into the facts relating 
to our pastor’s connection with the marriage of 
Mr. Belmont and Mrs. Sloane, we hereby record 
and publish our clear and deliberate conviction: 

“ (1) That Dr. Barrows consented to per- 
form the marriage ceremony only because he be- 
lieved that Mrs. Sloane had secured a divorce 
in a New York court, on scriptural grounds, 
nearly a year previously. 

“ (2) That Dr. Barrows cannot justly be 
charged with lack of due care and diligence to 
know the facts in the case. 

(3) That throughout this unhappy incident 
the course of Dr. Barrows has been altogether 
worthy of a high-minded Christian gentleman, 
and of an honored and trustworthy minister of 
the Church of Christ. 

“In respect to the representation which ap- 
peared in the public press of June 23d, that Dr. 
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Barrows was induced to perform the ceremony 
by an increased money consideration, the com- 
mittee possesses documentary evidence proving 
absolutely that said representation is utterly 
false in every particular.” 

....One of the most serious questions that 
faces such lands as India is that of provid- 
ing for the foreign population. We are so 
in the habit of considering India as a purely 
heathen country that we fail to realize that 
with the spread of railroads and the influx 
ot foreigners there is need for much the 
same sort of Christian work as is carried 
on in our own land. Bishop Welldon, of Cal- 
cutta, is also Metropolitan of India and Cey- 
lon, and he calls especial attention to this 
difficulty. He shows that this new popula- 
tion consists to a considerable degree of 
English men and women who are poor and 
cannot support a minister of religion by 
themselves, and calls upon the Church to 
supply the need. Similar duty rests upon 
Americans wherever they gather. Ameri- 
can communities in China are increasing in 
size, and in not a few cases are dependent 
entirely for religious instructions and help 
upon missionaries who are supposed to be 
laboring solely for the Chinese. These facts 
should be kept in mind in gauging the work 
to be done in those lands. 


....The revised program of the National 
Congregational Council, to be held in Bos- 
ton, September 20th to 28th, has been pub- 
lished. First comes the reception by the 
governor and mayor and the address by 
the President, Dr. James B. Angell, who 
takes the place of Dr. R. S. Storrs, unfor- 
tunately unable to accept the position. Then 
follow addresses through the several days 
by prominent Congregationalists both in 
this country and in England, including Pres- 
idents Harris, Tucker, Hyde, and Slocum; 
Professors Porter, Fisher, Graham Taylor, 
and Williston Walker; Drs. F. A. Noble, A. 
J. Lyman, Charles M. Lamson, F. W. Gun- 
saulus, and others. From across the ocean 
come Principal Fairbairn, Albert Spicer, Drs. 
Alexander Mackennal, James Stark, Ward- 
law Thompson, and others; while Australia 
will be represented by Rev. John J. Halley 
and Dr. L. D. Bevan. The topics will cover 
the general grounds of theology, the Chris- 
tian idea of the State, relation of other re- 
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ligions to Christian theology, the obliga- 
tions and duties of Congregationalism in 
different lands, foreign missions, etc. 


....A partial distribution of the estate of 
the late Judge C. E, Vanderburgh has just 
been ordered. ‘The portion given to the fam- 
ily has been set apart. The special legacies 
will soon be paid, of $5,000 to the Albert 
Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn.; $5,000 to the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Omaha, 
Neb.; $5,000 to the German Theological Sem- 
inary, Dubuque, Iowa. The residue, which 
consists principally of Minneapolis real es- 
tate, was left by the will to be sold off and 
converted into cash by the executors, and 
divided equally among the following reli- 
gious organizations—to-wit: The American 
Bible Society, the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, Presbyterian Board of 
Freedmen, and Presbyterian Board of Min- 
isterial relief. Judge Vanderburgh was one 
oi the earliest and best known jurists of 
Minnesota, and it is a volume on the favor 
and confidence with which he was so long 
regarded by the people of the State that he 
sat continuously upon the District and Su- 
preme Bench for thirty-five years, from 1859 
to 1894, by repeated re-elections. 


.... There is no settlement yet of the quar- 
rel between the Irish Catholic churches 
under the charge of the Catholic bishop of 
Belleville, Ill. Bishop Janssen has ap- 
pointed five German priests to take charge 
of as many St. Patrick’s churches, and the 
church of the name in East St. Louis has re- 
fused to receive the priest sent to it 
and is in rebellion. One of the interesting 
incidents is the summary removal by the 
trustees of the Catholic Knights of Illinois 
of their president, Mr. M. J. Walsh, on the 
charge of having aided and abetted the St. 
Patrick’s congregation in their rebellious 
attitude toward their new priest. Mr. Walsh 
publishes a long letter in whieh he says that 
he is one of the five thousand members of 
that congregation and that he is in full sym- 
pathy with the congregation in resisting the 
appointment of a German priest, and that 
he cannot but resist the Priesterverein, 
which is believed to act as a sort of a trust 
controlling appointments of this sort. We 
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observe that The Western Watchman, the 
Catholic paper of St. Louis, appears to be 
in sympathy with the rebels and asks for 
the intervention of the Archbishop of St. 
Louis. 

....Prof. Edward F. X. McSweeny, of 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Md., is one of 
the most useful scholars in the Catholic 
Church of America, and not unknown to our 
readers. We are pleased to see that in a 
letter to the New York Sun he puts the 
credit just where it belongs for the giving up 
of the wholesale beer business by the Bene- 
dictine monks of Latrobe, Pa. He says it 
was not accomplished by the Church, but by 
the labors of three individuals, who pro- 
tested vigorously aud unweariedly against 
the scandal. One of these is Martin I. J. 
Griffin, of Philadelphia, a layman and a his- 
torian, who has published a paper chiefly to 
attack the drink evil in the Catholic Church; 
another, the Rev. J. M. Cleary, of Minneapo- 
lis, but especially the Rev. George Zurcher, 
of Buffalo, a temperance “fanatic,” who 
published a pamphlet against the Benedic- 
tine Abbey, which had the honor of being the 
first work by an American priest to be con- 
demned by the Congregation of the Index. 
But, altho he was silenced, his work 
was successful. Professor McSweeny ap- 
proaches dangerous ground when he says 
that if the monasteries were allowed to en- 
ter into commerce and acquire wealth they 
would become richer and more dangerous 
than the Standard Oil Company, and the 
Whisky Trust. But that is what the Fili- 
pinos say. 

....Some little time since the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York instituted an ex- 
amination before themselves, as constituting 
practically an ecclesiastical court, in regard 
to the legality of the use of incense and 
lights in the Church of England. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has delivered the de- 
cision arrived at presumably by them both. 
He affirms that there is nothing in the Book 
of Common Prayer authorizing the ceremo- 
nial use of either; that incense was excluded 
from public worship not because it was in 
itself an evil thing, but as unsuited to the 
needs of the day, and that in this exclusion 
the Church authorities had clearly in mind 
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three reasons: the desire for greater sim: 
plicity; for conformity to the New Testa- 
ment on account of the original institution 
of the sacrament, and for reviving the ways 
of the primitive church. Commenting upon 
this he says that the question is not whether 
incense is unsuitable or undesirable as an 
accompaniment to worship, but 
whether its liturgical use is lawful or un- 
lawful, and he is obliged to state that it is 
not enjoined or permitted by the laws of the 
Church of England, and that it is his duty 
to request all the clergy who use it to dis- 
continue it. If used at all it should be only 
to sweeten the Church, and that outside of 
worship. The same line of reasoning he ap- 
plies to the use of lights in procession, for 
which there is no authority. The decision 
concludes with an appeal to the clergy to 
submit to episcopal authority. 


divine 


....We have had various inquiries with 
regard to the movement in Europe away 
from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. 
It is not altogether easy to gauge this move- 
ment accurately. In Austria it is primarily 
political, a protest against the excessive 
dominance of the clerical party. In Bo- 
hemia there is much the same, altho there 
it appears to be more of a spiritual char- 
acter. In France the movement has at- 
tracted very widespread notice, and seems, 
so far as can be judged, to be distinctively 
spiritual, a protest against the formalities of 
the Roman Catholic Church worship, the 
errors of its doctrines and the intrigues of 
Roman Catholic priests, notably the Jesuits. 
The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes has expressed 
himself in regard to it as “ the greatest re- 
ligious movement in that country since the 
sixteenth century.” Just what is to be the 
outcome of it it is not easy to say. That 
it will be for good is unquestioned. But it 
must not be forgotten that not a little of 
political intrigue is involved in it in many 
cases. The statement is frequently made 
with regard to this country that the Roman 
Catholic Church appears to be making 
greater inroads upon the Protestant denom- 
ination than the Protestant upon the Ro- 
man Catholic. We do not believe this to be 
the fact. The Roman Catholic Church, es 
pecially through the Paulist Fathers, has 
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{naugurated a special campaign for the con- 
version of Protestants, and considerable 
prominence has attached to its efforts. It 
is notable that whenever a prominent Prot- 
estant joins the Roman Catholic Church a 
great deal is made of it. Inquiry, however, 
among Protestant pastors shows that there 
is a very considerable influx into their 
churches from the Roman Catholic Church; 
and the fact that the increase in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as shown by the statistics, 
does not begin to keep up with the increase 
of growth by immigration or the natural de- 
velopment in the community itself is sig- 
nificant. Of greater importance, however, 
than any such statistics is the very evident 
advance in the conception of a true religious 
life. 





Missions. 


Confederated Mexicans. 
By James D. Eaton, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp, 

FRATERNAL, enthusiastic, spiritual, are the 
words which accurately describe the “ Mexican 
National Convention of Young People’s Socie- 
ties and of Sunday-Schools,” which has just 
been held in the old and rich city of San Lufs 
Potosf. 

Four years ago, in the same capital, taking 
advantage of a gathering of Sunday-School 
workers, representatives of the dozen and a half 
of Christian Endeavor Societies then existing 
in this republic, since grown to a hundred, or- 
ganized a “ Mexican United Society.” At their 
first convention, in Zacatecas, Dr. and Mrs. F. 
KE. Clark were guiding spirits. Two years later, 
at Toluca, the unceasing efforts of Endeavorers 
in behalf of a wider fellowship resulted in the 
formation of a ‘“ Confederation,” with Rev. 
John Howland as president, and representatives 
of the United Society, of the Epworth Leagues 
and of Baptist Young People’s Associations for 
vice-presidents. 

Thus it is that the more energetic members 
of all our denominations, wit’a the sole excep- 
tion of the Episcopalians, are closely banded to- 
gether for Christian work. While at the con- 
vention the numerous banners bore differing de- 
vices, and presented almost all the colors of the 
rainbow (altho the national red, white and 
green predominated), and there were seen sev- 
eral varieties of gold and silver pins, each one 
of the four hundred delegates bore upon his 
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breast the same white silk badge, upon which 
were printed the words, “Gran Convencion 
Evangélica. San Lufs Potosi, 1899,” together 
with the Mexican coat of arms. 

On each one of the five days was held an early 
morning prayer meeting under the lead of our 
“ Mexican Moody,” Arcadio Morales; morning 
and afternoon sessions for the discussion of vital 
and timely themes, for conferences of workers 
and for the transaction of necessary business ; 
and at night a more popular gathering. On the 
first evening there were given addresses by the 
presidents of the different organizations meet- 
ing in convention ; again there was an elaborate 
exercise with object teaching, presented by the 
little ones under the direction of Miss Susan BE. 
Jones (Baptist, of Mexico City), who was re- 
appointed superintendent of Junior C. E. Socie- 
ties; on Sunday night it was the consecration 
meeting, when after all other classes of dele- 
gates had responded to the president’s call, the 
large body of ministers crowded the pulpit plat- 
form, while Sefior Morales, in the spirit of an 
Elijah, interceded for them; and finally it was 
the crowning exercise on Monday, which is like- 
ly to be perpetuated as “‘ Banner night,” when 
the roll was called by States and cities, and 
many persons who had had no place on the 
printed program were given an opportunity to 
speak for Christ and native land, in words orig- 
inal or chosen from Scripture or fervent hymn, 
at the same moment holding up to the view of 
all their respective banners. 

As we closely clasped one another’s hands 
during the singing of the closing hymn, “ God 
Be With You,” it seemed as if the last vestige 
of unchristian lines of separation had disap- 
peared. The writer remembers that during 
those ecstatic moments his right hand was held 
by a Mexican pastor who is connected with theM. 
E. Church, South, and his left hand by another 
who is in special relation with the Presbyterians 
of the North; but he is sure that first in the 
thought of each one, even now that the ecstasy 
has passed, is Christ and his Church, and that 
as another Methodist, who is connected with the 
Northern body, expressed it, we all recognize 
the different denominations to be but various 
battalions forming one compact, valiant and in- 
vincible army of the Lord. 

The convention was put into close touch with 
brethren in the United States through a tele- 
gram from Dr. F. E. Clark, and another from 
the Epworth Leagues assembled in Indianapolis. 

On Sunday morning the only English service 
was held in the beautiful new edifice of the 
M. E. Church. South, when Dr. John W. Butler 
preached to a large assembly an impressive dis- 
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course from the text in Eccles. 9: 10, ‘“‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do,” ete. 
noon experience meeting, which lasted for more 
than two hours, over one hundred persons gave 
testimony, and perhaps fifty more offered brief 
pravers, while, to crown all, a dozen more came 
forward to express their desire to begin the 
Christian life. 
Cuinvanua, Mex. 


Biblical Research. 


aE presentation by the Emperor of Ger- 
many to the Catholics of Germany of the so- 
called Dormition in Jerusalem—i. e., the tradi- 
tional site of the house where Mary is said to 
have lived after the crucifixion, together with 
the Apostle John, and where, too, she is re- 
ported to have died-—has called forth at least 
two very interesting and learned investigations 
of tnis claim by two prominent Protestant schol- 
ars. In the Newe Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 8, 
Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, with an _ over- 
whelming abundance of details, endeavors to 
prove that this is the site; not of the house of 
John the Apostle, but of John Mark, the evan- 
gelist, and which was also the house where the 
Last Supper was celebrated by the Lord. In 
the Zeitschrift of the German Palestine Society, 
vol. XXI, No. 3, C. Mommert devotes 35 pages 
of detail and original research to this claim and 
brings an abundance of evidence to show that 
the tradition cannot possibly be correct. It is 
doubtful if any scrap of information in the old- 
est authorities has escaped these two investi- 
gators, who do not indeed agree, but do not 
necessarily disagree in their results. In the 
same number of the Zeitschrift is found a. collec- 
tion of 205 Arabic Proverbs, gathered by &. 
Bauer in Jerusalem and vicinity, that illustrate 
not only the proverbial wisdom of the East in 
general, but contain also many parallels to Bib- 
lical sayings and proverbs. 


....The literary discussions and finds of re- 
cent years have demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the belief entertained a decade ago that 
the labors of Tischendorf, Tregelles and West- 
cott-Hort had practically resulted in a critical 
textus receptus, and that lower criticism, as far 
as the New Testament was concerned, was a 
fait accompli and could rest on its laurels, has 
been doomed to disappointment. While on the 
principles that should obtain in this research, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Dean 
Burgon school in England and of some lesser 
lights in Germany, there is a substantial agree- 
ment, there have been some new applications 
made of these principles, as among others by 
the elder Weiss; and especially has there been 
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a wealth of new material discovered. Nor is 
the end of this as yet on hand. Recently Dr. 
von der Goltz, of Berlin, published a little pre- 
liminary book of 115 pages (Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
Price, 4.50 marks) entitled “ Hine textkritische 
Arbeit.des zehnten bezw. scehsten Jahrhunderis 
nach einem Kodex des Athosklosters Laura,” 
which indicates that we may yet expect new 
text-critical helps in the unexamined collection 
of manuscripts of the various libraries scattered 
throughout the orthodox Orient, which will dif- 
fer in kind from those at present at our com- 
mand. The codex here described is a document 
written in the tenth century based upon a New 
Testament manuscript of the sixth, bringing the 
Acts, the general Epistles and the Pauline Let- 
ters, and in the shape of introductory remarks, 
critical signs, annotations and scholia, comment- 
ing on “the old manuscript,” as the writer him- 
self calls his original copy, in a manner not alto- 
gether unlike the Alexandrian commentaries on 
the production of classified Greek literature. 
Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, has discussed this 
valuable find and publication in the Theol. Lit- 
eraturblatt, of Leipzig, No. 16, under the sig- 
nificant heading of “ A New Source for the 
Text-Critical History of the New Testament,” in 
which he dissents from some of the conclusions 
drawn by Von der Goltz. Among them is refer- 
ence to the age of the older text expounded or 
commented upon by the letter writer, altho he 
himself does not settle upon any particular date 
except in so far as the earlier manuscript evi- 
dently sustains the Origen text, which conclu- 
sion is based upon a remark made by the later 
writer himself in connection with the Pauline 
Letters. Ihe chief view of the lengthy article 
of Zahn consists in this, that he has shown in 
a number of passages that important variants 
are furnished by this new publication. Among 
these passages I John 4:3 is probably the most 
important, where the Athos manuscript reads 
6 2} Guodoyet Tov ’Incovv, but where a remark in 
the scholion shows that Origen was also ac- 
quainted with another reading. ‘ihe references 
in the scholia to Origen, Irensus and other 
older authorities are frequent. Zahn is of the 
opinion that this document throws no special 
light on the two edition theory of Blass in ref- 
erence to the Acts, and asks that, if not the en- 
tire text of this manuscript, at any rate a full 
collection of the readings should be published. 
Von der Goltz’s little work is a part of the 
Leate und Untersuchungen, Vol. XVII, of the 
entire series and further particulars are to be 
published in connection with a larger work on 
textual criticism to be published in the near 
future by Professor von Soden. 
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FINANCIAL. 


American Manufactures Abroad. 


THE reports of the foreign trade of the 
fiscal year in detail are now accessible. The 
most important part of the official state- 
ment is that which shows the remarkable 
growth of the exports of manufactured 
goods. In 1880 the value of such exports 
was only $103,000,000; in 1890 it was $151,- 
000,000; last year it rose to $338,667,000, the 
annual increase having been large for four 
years in succession, for in 1895 (and also in 
1894) the reported value was only $183,500,- 
000. While the increase during last year 
was most striking in the list of products of 
iron and steel, there were important addi- 
tions in other departments of industry. We 
sold abroad nearly $19,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton cloth, against $13,290,000 worth in the 
preceding year. ‘This increase was due 
chiefly to the enlarged shipments to China. 
The exports of boots and shoes rose from 
$1,816,000 to $2,711,000, and those of paints 
and colors from $1,079,000 to $1,447,000. 
Considerable additions are shown also under 
the heads of glass and glass ware, fiber 
manufactures, musical instruments (in- 
creased from. $1,383,000 to $1,791,000), man- 
ufactures of tobacco, doors, sash and blinds, 
books, and manufactures of india rubber. 

The value of the exports of manufactures 
of iron and steel was $93,715,000, against 
$70,406,000 in 1898, $57,497,000 in 1897, $41,- 
160,000 in 1896, $32,000,000 in 1895, and only 
$29,220,000 in 1894. While the exports have 
been growing so rapidly, the imports of sim- 
ilar products have been falling. Last year 
they were only $12,100,000. The value of 
such imports was $53,544,000 in 1891, and 
$35,000,000 in 1898. More than one-fifth of 
the total of $12,100,000 last year represented 
imports of tin plate, nearly all of which, 
Wwe suppose, was consumed in the manufac- 
ture of cans to be used in the shipment of 
oils and other products to foreign coun- 
tries, and upon which the duties were re- 
mitted when the material was exported. It 


may be observed that while large sales of 
iron and steel in crude forms, to serve as 
raw material for foreign manufacturers, 
have been made, the demand has chiefly 
been for the highly finished products, such 
as machinery, engines, and the like. In the 
following table, which shows the year’s in- 
crease with respect to the most important 
items in the long list, we have grouped the 
various kinds of machinery at the begin- 
ning: 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 


1898, 1899. 
Machinery, not elsewhere speci- 


$13,336,930 $18,722,251 
6,491,586 
2,736,110 


Metal working machinery 
Electrical machinery............ 
Locomotive engines. ........ .. 
Other steam engines 

Pumps and pumping machirery 
Sewing machines BeRisopy. 
Typewriters 
Shoe machinery 
Printing presses 
Pipes and fittings 
Steel rails 

Locks, hinges, & 
Pig iron , 
Saws and tools .... . ..... ...... 
Structural iron and steel 

Steel sheets and plates 

Castings 

Scrap iron 

Nails and tacks 


Biilets, inguts and blooms....... 
Firearms 
Rods 
Stoves and ranges 
Scales and balances. 
Bg ee ee 
Iron sheets and plates js 

The first ten items in this table represent 
about $45,000,000 of the total of $93,715,000 
for 1899. All these exports were widely 
distributed, going not only to the so-called 
neutral markets, but even to European 
countries in which the iron and steel indus- 
try has been fully developed. While the 
sale of American locomotives abroad has 
been promoted by certain exceptional condi- 
tions, still the distribution of them fairly in- 
dicates the breadth of the foreign field in 
which the products of the American iron 
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and steel industry may now be found. Of 
the 517 locomotives exported during the 
year, 99 were sold in Russia, 69 in Japan, 
61 in China, 59 in Mexico, 50 in Canada, 36 
in the British East Indies, 25 in England, 
23 in Sweden and Norway, 20 in Brazil, 14 
in the West Indies, and 11 in Africa. 

How large a part of the American output 
of iron and steel do these exports represent? 
The Iron Age has made a careful estimate 
of the weight of the year’s shipments and 
has reached the conclusion that it was “ not 
far from 1,250,000 tons, or fully 10 per cent. 
of our consumption of pig iron during the 
period.” The rise in prices has now begun 
to affect the export movement, and we pre- 
sume that the detailed report for July will 
show a decline. This expected change had 
begun to appear in June with respect to 
some products, but it is said in Pittsburg 
that it was due not to the high range of 
prices, but to the fact that material could 
not be spared for export, because the de- 
mand in this country was so great. Even 
if the exports be reduced in the near future, 
the reduction will be a temporary one, and 
after a time the growth of the sales abroad 
will be resumed. 





Financial Items. 


~ 


THE new 5 per cent. bonds of the con- 
verted Mexican debt are already quoted 
above par in Europe. 


....The banking house of Moore & Schley, 
of this city, now consists of the following 
named gentlemen: Grant P. Schley, Watson 
P. Dickerman, Elverton R. Chapman and 
George F. Casilear. 


....R. G. Dun & Co. show that the fail- 
ures in July were the smallest ever recorded 
for.any month except last May, the sum of 
the liabilities being less than half of the ag- 
gregate for July of last year. 


....1n addition to the large foreign orders 
for bridges, American manufacturers and 
builders of steel structures have recently ob- 
tained contracts for the erection of build- 
ings in Europe, the West Indies, Chile, Peru, 
and Central America. 


....The first bale of the new crop of cot- 
ton was sold at auction on the 31st ult. in 
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front of the New York Cotton Exchange for 
the benefit of those who have suffered from 
the floods in Texas. It was bought by the 
brokers of the Exchange for $2,000, but will 
be resold in several other markets in order 
that a large fund may thus be raised. 


....do0hn McAnerney’s resignation as Pres- 
ident of the Seventh National Bank, of this 
city, has been accepted. New interests 
which now have control of the bank are rep- 
resented by Perry S. Heath, First Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

....The internal revenue receipts for the 
last fiscal year exceeded those of the pre- 
ceding year by $102,617,000, an addition 
which indicates approximately the proceeds 
of the new war taxes. The stamp taxes on 
documents yielded a little more than $38,- 
000,000, and those upon proprietary articles 
about $5,000,000. 

....The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road reports gross earnings for June of $3,- 
219,918, an increase of $219,413 as compared 
with the same month of last year, and net 
$1,191,693, an increase of $500,054. For the 
year ending June 30 the gross earnings were 
$40,513,498, an increase of $1,299,399 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, and net $12,906,817, an increase of $2.- 
199,053. Taxes and rentals were $1,669,210, 
leaving income from operations $11,237,607, 
an increase of $2,245,506. 

....The Director of the Mint’s estimate 
of the world’s output of gold in 1898 shows 
a total of about $295,000,000, against $237,- 
500,000 in 1897. Africa stands first, with 
$80,000,000, Australia second, with $67,500,- 
000, and the United States third, with $64,- 
463,000. In 1897 the order was as follows: 
Africa, $58,300,000; United States, $57,363,- 
000; Australia, $55,684,000. For 1898 Can- 
ada is credited with $14,000,000, of which 
the Klondike diggings supplied about $10,- 
900,000. 

...-Sales of Trust Company stocks during 
the past week were: 

International Banking & Trust Co 
Produce Exchange Trust Co 

Trust Company of America 

United States Mortgage & Trust Co 

The National Gramophone Co. has announced 
a monthly dividend of 1 per cent., payable 
August 15th. 





INSURANCE. 


“ Removing the Incentive ” 


Tue evils of excessive competition in 
life insurance are no new topic. One 
of them is rebate, which is itself the di- 
rect cause of other evils of practice; but 
all the evils of life insurance practice, like 
most evils elsewhere, are so interlinked and 
so react that the same are at once cause 
and effect. Again and again has THE IN- 
DEPENDENT affirmed the bold proposition 
that the present mode of compensating the 
field men is radically and hopelessly wrong 
and that reform can never be real until, be 
that soon or late, the old fashioned mode 
of compensation returns. We do not now 
recall any journal which has so plainly and 
so often affirmed this position, and it is, 
therefore, especially gratifying to find this 
broadly reatlirmed by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society at its recent anniversary 
celebration. 

Quite notably, agents in a recent conven- 
tion, instead of passing excellently-toned 
resolutions after dinner or of appealing to 
State Legislatures to enact anew against 
rebate, “resolved” in favor of this very 
change. Possibly they do not mean it—in 
the field and in practice, but only at the con- 
vention table; still it is something to have 
them on record as taking the same position 
which President James W. Alexander, 
of the Equitable, a little later in date, 
took when he said, as an undeniable 
fact, that rebating, twisting and unstable 
hew business come from “the almost uni- 
versal custom. of compensating agents by 
paying them a high brokerage and bonus 
on first year’s premiums, and so long as 
this system obtains there can be little hope 
of materially improving the conditions that 
exist to-day.” This is precisely true in 
every word of it. So long as the agent re- 
ceives a compensation upon the first pre- 
mium only he has no interest in the appli- 
cant after he has once collected that pre- 
mium. The permanence of that man’s in- 


surance is of no direct concern to him; en 
the contrary, it is to his pecuniary inter- 
est that the insurance shall not stand, for 
out of a large number of men who drop 
out at the end of the first year, even in his 
own company, he will certainly pick up 
some as new customers, whereas those who 
stay in are “dead” to him. Moreover, if 
he is paid enough—as he very commonly 
is—so that he can “afford” to rebate a part 
in order to secure business, he will inevi- 
tably do that all he can and dare, law or no 
law, compact or no compact. But if, in- 
stead, he gets a moderate commission on 
the first premium and a smaller one on re- 
newals, he certainly will not rebate, for to 
do that would be to divide a future income 
which he is not entirely sure of getting. He 
will be concerned in the future and not 
merely in the present day. If his men do 
not live to pay long, or if they are unstable 
and do not persevere, the company loses, as 
under any plan; but on the “ commission 
and renewal” basis the agent also will 
lose, not gain. He will be in the same boat 
with his company; or—to use a perhaps bet- 
ter figure—if the insurance structure he is 
building proves crumbly instead of sound 
the income he is working for will crumble 
with it. 

Of course it follows that on this plan the 
agent will use a “selection” which now he 
uses (if at all) ‘against the company; that 
his business will be of a better character; 
that he himself will be of a better charac- 
ter, for the reckless class of solicitor, the 
one who is willing to say and promise any- 
thing that helps secure an application, will 
be discouraged out of the field by a basis 
which rates the pay according to the proved 
quality of the service. 

All this is elementary, because in human 
nature. Argument and statute can neither 
emphasize it nor change it. “ The disposi- 
tion of some agents,” said President Alex- 
ander, “to make different rates to different 
people shall be restrained, but less by com- 
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pact than by removing the incentive.” 
That is just it—remove the incentive. So 
he promised that, as fast as existing con- 
tracts will permit, the manner shall be 
changed to smaller shares on first premiums 
and more on renewals. The promise is not 
specific as to the propositions, yet it public- 
ly commits the Equitable to a pledge that 
no new “single brokerage ”’ agency contracts 
shall be made. 





Melancholy Figures 


I"1GURES later than those for the year 1898 
have been obtaived by means of depart- 
mental examinations in case of several of 
the United States branches of foreign fire 
insurance companies. One company, in the 
first quarter of 1899, received $266,513 pre- 
miums, and incurred $193,308 of losses; the 
losses--of course not necessarily arising on 
risks of recent writing—were 7214 per cent. 
on the premium receipts. Another, in the 
first four months of 1899, received $171,060 
premiums. and incurred $145,057 of losses, 
or 84.7 per cent. Another, in the first quarter 
of 1899, received $590,703 premiums, and 
incurred $414,237 of losses, or 69.7 per cent. 
Another, in its Eastern department only, re- 
ceived $258,450 premiums in four months 
and incurred $277,042 of losses, or 107.1 per 
cent. Another, also in its Eastern depart- 
ment only, received in the first four months 
of 1899 $269,405 premiums and incurred 


$310,655 of losses, or 115.31 per cent. Thus 


the ratios of loss, incurred to premiums re- 
ceived are 69.7, 72.5, 84.7, 107.1, 115.31. As 
many of the risks (perhaps the majority of 
them) on which these premiums were ob- 
tained must be carried yet, so that there is 
a large chance of still further loss, and as 
the premiums are not net but must be 
charged with an expense which ranges from 
perhaps 25 to 35 per cent., it is evident that 
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the companies are in a worse present 
financial condition to-day than if they had 
written no insurance in the first three or 
four months of this year. Certainly this is 
unprofitable underwriting, and the only es- 
cape from an impaired balance-sheet, as 
contrasted with that for December 31st, is 
in a decreased liability during the interval. 
This, however, is not probable. 





We have received the Annual Cyclope- 
dia of Insurance in the United States for the 
present year, a “ Blue Book” of 650 pages, 
edited by the late H. R. Hayden of the 
Weekly Underwriter. The office of a cyclope- 
dia, to be a handy volume for ready refer- 
ence, is well carried out in this one, which, 
from memory, we should say is now about 
in the tenth year of publication. Naturally, 
it has no table of contents, but at ran- 
dom we note articles on anti-compact laws, 
annuities, Actuarial Society of America, 
anti-rebate, burglary insurance, co-insur- 
ance clause. death roll of 1898, insurance 
journalism, legal decisions in 1898, legisla- 
tion on insurance in 1898 in the several 
States, non-forfeiture laws, fire and life pol- 
icy forms. Nearly all companies and 
nearly all individual names known in 
underwriting are found as titles. An 
inevitable problem in such a compilation 
is the expediency of repeating from year to 
year matter already historical, as, for in- 
stance, the compact and instructive sketch 
of the origin and progress of the Travelers. 
This problem is, however, fairly dealt 
with, and while one cannot avoid noting im- 
perfections here and there, it is only justice 
to say that no man more competent for the 
work than was its late lamented editor could 
be named, and it is both widely known and 
highly valued as the best authority in its 
field. 
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PebbiedPurzies 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles _we will send “Strong Hearts,” by 
George W. Cable. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of sixty-five letters and form 
two lines of a poses by Sidney Lanier. 

My 45, 60, 28, 58, 52, 7, 21 is the surname of 
an English author; my 1, 2, 19, 57, 56 is the 
surname of a celebrated English statesman, ora- 
tor and writer; my 24, 22, 59, 49, 44 is the sur- 
name of a Scotch poet; my 1, 55, 46, 45, 27, 23 
is the surname of an American poet; my 11, 10, 
6, 19, 15, 39, 40 is the surname of an American 
agg and one my 31, 56, 33, 45, 59, 12 
is the surname of an English poetess; my 53, 
14, 9, 4, 3, 26,42,19 is the surname of an Ameri. 
can poet; my 57, 26, 27, 48, 12, 37, 48, 16 is the 
surname of an English clergyman and author; 
my 8, 7, 17, 18, 47, 25 is the surname of an 
American poet; my 65, 64, 41, 34, 62, 59 is the 
surname of an English poet; my 43, 19, 54, 36, 
41, 42, 46 is the surname of an American jour- 
nalist and politician; my 35, 45, 53, 61, 63, 30, 
44, 21, 54 is the surname of an American au- 
thor; my 52, 33, 38, 29, 5 is the surname of an 
English poet ; my 63, 51, 24, 15, 44 is the sur- 
name of an English hymn-writer; my 28, 45, 50, 
46 is the surname of a celebrated English chem- 
ist; my 1, 49, 32, 25, 20, 46 is the surname of an 
English poet ; my 57, 6, 45, 4, 52 is the sur- 
name of an English poet. MRS. P. GULICK. 


4 PENTAGON. 


_1, In pentagon; 2, to plunder; 3, extremely 
violent; 4, a dram of spirits; 5, a two-masted 
passenger boat used in the Bay of Manila; 6, 
the name of a Greek letter; 7, a kind of leather 
used for bookbinding. “ VIATOR.” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My primals name the dining place of Dolge 
Orlick; my finals a name given to a character 
in “ Our Mutual Friend.” 

Reading across: 1, A.shirk; 2, a masculine 
name; 3, to coax; 4, traveling; 5, one of the 
United States; 6, a symbol of victory; 7, un- 
balanced ; 8, Christmas-tide; 9, to overload; 
10, a kind of fruit; 11, the surname of a fa- 
mous #rench author; 12, a kind of rock; 13, 
to enroll; 14, the surname of a man who intro- 
duced a certain kind of paving; 15, an easy 
death; 16, a certain style of architecture. 

SADIE A. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 277u. 


NOVEL SQUARB.—Liliuokalani. 1, Cruller; 2, 
sliding; 38, elegant; 4, Indiana; 5, funnels; 6, 
Probate; 7, buckles. 


CHOPPED Worps.—1, B-ear; 2, b-eat; 3, s-l-it; 
Fy pn 5, men-d; 6, plum-e; 7, g-rain; 8, t-rack; 
738 -e. 


DIAGONAL.—Puttock. 1, Puzzles; 2, buzzard; 


3, catbird ; 4, bustard; 5, concoct; 6, connect; 7, 
chewink, 
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....T'eacher: “Describe the safety brake of 
a passenger elevator.” Bobbie Bright: “ Please, 


sir, it’s the part that fails to work when the 
elevator falls.”—Hachange. 


... _Hotelkeeper: “ My rates for rooms are $2 
up.” Actor: “But how much for the ‘pro- 
fesh?’ I am Hamfatter Hamlet, the trage- 
dian.” Hotelkeeper: “ Oh, in that case it will 
have to be $2 down.”—Eachange. 


....°* What is the compensation of a mem- 
ber of your State Legislature?” “They ain’t 
any fixed sum,” answered Farmer Corntossel, 
morosely. “It depends a good deal on whether 
there’s any deadlock or not.” — Washington Star. 


.... They say that the very fat man over 
there is immensely wealthy.” ‘“ Yes, and would 
you believe it, he scarcely knows his a, b, ¢’s?” 
“Well, a man as fat as that certainly can’t help 
knowing his o-b-c-t’s.”"—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


...-An old Pennsylvania farmer recently 
came into possession of a check for $200. He 
had little experience with checks, and for a long 
time he could not muster up the courage to have 
it cashed. Finally, while on a trip to Philadel- 
phia, he summoned up nerve enough, and, stroll- 
ing into the bank, presented the check. The 
teller glanced at it hastily and then, after the 
fashion of his kind, brusquely asked: ‘“ What 
denominations? ” “ Lutheran. But what’s 
tuat got tew do with it?” as brusquely replied 
the old farmer, to the great astonishment of the 
bank officials and bystanders.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


....A favorite recreation with Thackeray 
was a walk through the zoélogical gardens. “ If 
I have cares on my mind,” he said, “ I come to 
the zoo, and fancy they don’t pass the gate.” 
It was in the zoo, as he walked along, that he 
made up the rhyme: 

“First I saw the white bear, then I saw the 
black ; 
a hy saw the camel, with a lump upon his 
ack ; 
Then I saw the gray wolf, with mutton in his 
maw ; 
Then I saw the wombat waddle in the straw ; 
Then I saw the elephant a-waving of his 
trunk ; 
Then I saw the monkeys—mercy, how unpleas- 
antly they smelt.” —J/ chart. 


IN DESSERT LAND. 
...-Once, when I was in Dessert Land, 
A-many miles away, 
I went to take a sailing trip 
Upon the Ice-Cream Bay. 


The boat it was an apple-pie 
With ginger-snaps for sails; 
But oh, there came a currant storm, 
And cream puffs blew to gales! 


The sea ran high in jelly-rolls, 

The breakers dashed whipped cream 
Upon the stern, rock-candy coast. 

I thought I’d have to scream! 


I found a life-preserver then,— 
A doughnut “°¢ and round,— 
Andstuck my : «d right through the hole; 
I knew I’d not be drowned. 


And then I swam, and swam, and swam 
Upon the Custard Sea 
Until a floating island came, 
Convenient as could be. 
—St. Nicholas, 
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Personals. 


Sir JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, has been raised to the 


peerage, and assumes the title of Lord Paunce- 
fote. 


...-Andrew Carnegie’s latest gifts for the 
erection of free public library buildings are 
$50,000 to San Diego, Cal., and an equal sum 
to Fort Worth, Tex. 


...-Petro Virgar, who was a bugler on the 
Spanish war ship “ Viscaya” at Santiago, has 
applied to Rear-Admiral Philip for service in the 
United States Navy, and will be sent to the 
training school at Newport. 


.-..The new president of the American Whist 
League, Benjamin L. Richards, is the chief or- 
ganizer of the Central Whist Association, which 
now comprises seventeen clubs. He was grad- 
uated from Racine College, in 1870, and studied 
law, but became a banker. 

...-A recent transfer of several million dol- 
lars’ worth of property indicates that Senator 
Hanna is retiring from business. The National 
Steel Company has bought the extensive iron 
mines of M. A. Hanna & Co. in Michigan, and 
also the firm’s fleet of carriers on the lakes. 


--..The Sultan has selected Professor Kent, 
recently connected with the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College, as an instructor in farming 
under the direction of the Turkish Government, 
upon the recommendation of Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


...-Among those who were lost when the 
steamship “La Bourgogne” was wrecked, last 
year, were Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Pollok, of 
Washington. Their three nieces, who reside in 
Paris, have recently offered a prize of 100,000 
francs to the inventor of the best device for sav- 
ing life at sea. 

...-A Russian author appears to have proved 
in a book recently published that Bering Strait 
was not first discovered by Bering, who found 
the passage in 1728, but by Semen Deschnef, a 
Cossack, who was in Siberia from 1638 to 1659, 
when he returned to Moscow and reported the 
existence of the strait, which he had discovered 
while exploring the country adjoining it on the 
west. 

....The oldest veteran soldier in America, 
Capt. William John Haines, died in one of the 
St. Louis hospitals recently at the age of 112 
years. He was born in New York in 1787. The 
St. Louis papers say that he had discharge pa- 
pers showing that he served in the war of 1812, 
the Mexican war, and in the civil war during its 
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first year. But at the beginning of the civil 
war he was seventy-four years old, if the year 
of his birth has been correctly reported. 

....A dispatch from Paris tells of some recent 
researches concerning cancer made by Dr. Bra, 
who finds parasites similar to those of cancer in 
fragments of diseased wood, particularly apple 
wood. The Government gave him permission to 
inoculate the forest trees with cultures of hu-. 
man cancer and six months later he found spots 
of dry rot on the trunks, and one elm died. Dr. 
Bra forms no conclusion that animal and vege- 
table cancers are caused by the same fungus, 
but the similarity is striking. 

...-Captain Bernier, a Frenchman, adds his 
name to the list of venturesome explorers who 
are soon to set out for the North Pole. He in- 
tends to go from Franz Josef’s Land to Peter- 
mann’s Land by sledge, pass the winter there, 
and then make the journey of 420 miles to the 
Pole in 100 days, returning by way of Spitz- 
bergen. He holds in reserve another project, 
which is to drift northward as Nansen did, leave 
the ship with two years’ provisions, and reach 
the Pole by the route which Nansen followed 
after he left the ** Fram.” 

....The Alcalde of Ponce, Porto Rico, in a 
letter to the teachers and pupils of the Bryant 
and Lincoln Schools, of Plainfield, N. J., thank- 
ing them for the gift of a large American flag 
to the American free schools in his city, says: 
“Tas a Porto Rican am proud to be called an 
American. I have unlimited faith in the future 
of Porto Rico under the gallant flag of the Stars 
and Stripes; for a country formed under the in- 
fluence of the good advices of Washington, 
Franklin and Lincoln cannot but bring us free- 
dom and progress. I am not at all impatient 
and ‘am tranquilly awaiting the unfolding of 
events.” , 

....Mr. Poultney Bigelow recently read a 
paper before the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution in London, in which he reported a conver- 
sation with an American volunteer who told him 
that he had been an apothecary’s clerk, and that 
when he sought the office of captain in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, at the beginning of the 
war with Spain, he received a commission as 
colonel of engineers. In a letter to a London 
journal, Captain Crozier, who represents the 
War Department at the Peace Conference, re- 
minds Mr. Bigelow that there were only three 
volunteer regiments of engineers, and that the 
commanders of these—Colonel Griffin, Colonel 
Young and Colonel Gaillard—were graduates of 
West Point, who had served in the Engineer 
Corps. 
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‘‘Keep to Your Place and 
Your Place will Keep You.’’ 
Without good health we cannot keep 


situations nor enjoy life. Most troubles 
originate in impure blood. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla makes the biood rich and pure, 
and thus promotes good health, which will 
help you “‘keep your place.”” 


Hoods Sc 


Never Disappoints 











From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 


EAS and COFFEES 
At £=x1 ce our only 


inducements 


o Presents | Special terms to Clergy men, Institutions. 


o Discounts. f armers, and large consumers 
Try goods before paying forthem. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), NEw YorEK, N. Y. 





EXRERT TYPEWRITING in English, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian Russian and Latin. Only superior 
work in revision of Mss Orders solicited from any distance. 
Moderate rates 

Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 


sore £¥ES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











The Telephone System of Man- 
hattan has doubled in the past 
three years. The Rates have 
been reduced. 

Greater facilities at less cost ap- 
peal to all. 


32,000 STATIONS 


All stations have standard equipment; the 
rate varies with the use of the service from 
$75 a year. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 15 Dey Street. 











JHE DOWAGER 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 


Made in three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 
Sizes 22 to 48 inch. 

Style 550, heavy coutille, satteen strips: sizes 22 to 30 $2.00; 
81 to 36, $2.25 ; 37 to 43, $2.50. White, drab and black. 

Style 550, summer netting (white only); sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 
81 to 36, $2.25 ; 37 to 43, $2 50. 

Style 614, fine satteen. It lian finish; sizes 22 to 90, $3.50; 
31 to 86, $8 '75; 87 to 43, $4.00. White, drah and black. 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t cunply you, a bgey peed 
sent us, with size, length, and color plainly specified, will bring 
corset to you free of expense. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL, 





pe SEE 


TRY ONE E.&H.T 


591 Broadway, New York. 


Cycle No. J, size4x5. 
Cycle No. 5, “ 4x5. 
Cycle No. 6, “ 

Cycle No. 10, 64 
Folding No. 25, “ 
Folding No. 29, 
Folding No. 30, 
Fold:ng No. 37, 
Folding No 38, 
Free descriptive booklet. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in photographic 
apparatus, materials, and supplies, 


i site ® Established 57 years in thie line. 


_ANTHONY & CO. 


45°47-49 East Randoiph St, Chicago, Ill. 





Ee st 


TEE ES 
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SASASACABACASAGSA CACGASCEPREOLHLOEASCASCA LOUD 


Perfection Itself 


is the faultless and gentle laxative called 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
Its promptness in correcting disorders of 
digestion and in removing waste matters 
from the system make it popular 


At druggists, soc. and $1.00. 


the World Over. 


TARRANT & CO., 
Chemists, New York. 


CACAGCA. ECA BA CACACACASAO EOE PUPP LP UDUD 





LARKIN SOA 


P AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
S$ tells how to obtain, free, the famous 


Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


Pe EsTERSROOK abe 


PENS 


26J0HNST..N.Y, THE BEST MAD: 








KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 


Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. Special 
price for Cemeteries and Churches. Catalogue free. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 
821 North 8t., ~ - Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 


DON’T GATHER DUST 


Rough riding a-wheel is smoothed immensely by a clean 
chain—and a clean chain comes with using 


CHAIN 


GRAPHITES 














Tn five styles—stick and paste—the only perfect lubricants 


for chains and sprockets. told by all dealers. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CU., Jersey City, N. J. 


sore t¥E5 Dr [SAACIAOMPSONS EYE WATER 


READING NOTICE 


NOTICE. 











HEALTH 
Householders Cautioned. 
Yellow Fever Prevalent. 


householder is hereby urged to use disinfectants 
daily a this month. thus warding off the prevailing 
diseases and preventing future sickness. For purifying the 
waste pipes, closets, sinks and all waste carrying arrange- 
ments, for sprinkling about the cellars. store rooms. etc. 
Platt’s (‘hiorides has proven a most reliable and econom- 
ical disinfectant. It is a colorless liquii and when diluted 
and sprinkled about leaves no stain or smell while it in- 
stantly removes any foul odors and destroys disease 
breeding matter. a quart bottle will last an average fam- 
ily a month and it can be obtained at all druggists high- 
class _—— and house furnishing dealers.—The Dietetic 
and Aygienic Gazette. 


Eve 





YOUR WIFE and COATES, 
«++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘‘ Easy 

Running Ball Bearing,’’ and have 
no other, Stamped ‘‘ Coates Easy Running.’ Or send for 
Illustrated Circular. 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mas. 


SES 





DIVIDEND 
National Gram-o-phone Corporation. 


22d Consecutive (One Per-Cent.) Monthly Dividend. 

The Board of Directors of the above named Corporation has 
declared the regular monthly dividend (No. 22) of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, paysble August 15th. Transfer books 
close from August 5th to 15th, inclusive 


O. D. La Dow, Secretary. 
New York, July 31, 1899. 


FINANCIAL - 
FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED 


IMPROVED 


FARMS ONLY. The most careful investigation courted. 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA. 














WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im 
proved farms worth three times the loan _ In Jast siz 
years have placed over $200,000 00 without a d 
in principal or interest. References, all Bankers, 
Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom | am 
loaning. Write for further particulars, Send for 
pamphlet, * h About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 

Offers’5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 

of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 

ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 

CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 


ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 


of New York, 
214 and 218 BROADWAY. 

The Safety Vaults of the Bank offer unrivaled advantages to 
owners of Bonds, Securities and other valuables for the safe 
keeping of the same, —_ to their own control and readily and 
privately accessible to 

No expense has tad spared in nag construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstanc 

The access to the Vaults is out o: f public view and directly from 


the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of a 
street entrance, 


Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APEn SBRaeTe MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES, 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
381NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


Rutland R. R. Co., 


First Mortgage 414% Go‘d Bonds. 














Due July 1, 1941. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
MASON, LEWIS & CO., BANKERS. 





Chicago, 
171 La Salle St. 


MUNICIPAL 


Boston, 
60 Devonshire St. 
RAILR' 


CORPORATION B O N D S. 


CHOICE ISSUES. 
STREET RAILWAY AND GAS COMPANIES. 
List on Application. 


[Sotreseeeecase-wesssss-ansesneniinnentiiass 


FARM LOANS, 57. Net. 


First mortgage loans on improved fed in Southeastern 
Nebraska secured for investors. Securities are personally 
examined before loan is made. During twenty years I have 

aced over $3,000,000 without loss to my clients. 5% net to 
the lender on perfect security is better than Gov't bonds. 

Correspondence solicited. 
HENRY C. SMITH, Falls City, Neb. 








VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deporte rensts nes ant interest allowed on balances subject to 
All —— listed at the New Lem, Boston, Philadelphia and 

timore Stock sprenens | pong t and sold on commission. 
High-sless Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and’ PINE STS.. N.Y. 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 
; INSURANCE 








1851 


MASSACHUSE TTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


SSETS, Jan. ist, 1899 $22,0 

TA BILITIES. cc.00:0eccc0scccccccececccee 30:0 ie $43 ef 

URPLUS "938° 
Massachusetts Laws protect the earaanen 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 


Industrial Life Insurance. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of New 
York transacts both an industrial and life in- 
surance business and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the field. It is ably managed, is 
prompt in the payment of losses, its rates. are 
low and it is a popular company with insurers. 
It will send its literature to any address. 


1850—— THE 


United States Life Insurance 0 Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All — now issued by this Company contain the following 


** After one year from the date of issue, the Hability ot 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and canthusclaima ———— 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT nT os soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been rece 


magne and successful Agents, wishin to represent this Com- 
pan communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
re Yident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 
gEones » H. Jats * lesa 
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JOHN P. MUNN .Medical Director 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 
LIABILITIES - - = = = = 


ASSETS 








Boston, Mass, 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid- 
up —— — to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


Secretary. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


FIRE INSURANCE 189 


NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


. . STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all _ $ 00,00 
Re-Insurance Rese és 2,41 

neettled Losses an 89: 38 
7 0" 
543,491 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. BR. STILLMAR, Assistant Secretary. 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 24, 1899, 


ou Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
< Gomnpeny, alee — the eae statement of its affairs op 
e ; 


Tremineys on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
ary, 1896, to 3lst December. 1898 . . $3,056,555 08 

Preminins on Policies not marked = 1st 
ee Rh? emer Ser ° 1,238,340 83 


January, 1898 
Total Marine Premiums .. .. - « » $42204,895 91 
Premiums marked off from 1st peneez, 

1898, to dist December, 1898 . ; 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,505 36 


Returns of Premiums 
andexpenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and = of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks . . . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,167,000 08 
Real Estate — Claims due the Pepeny 

estimated a “ oven & 65 
Premium N coee and Bills Receivable aoe 1 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

Foxe losses under eaten payable in 

reign countries . . be ote 

Cash in 


Amount .... 


- $3,327,340 67 


229,793 a 
184,907 78 


$10.874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
yn on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary nex 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders ret or their legal 

Fabrust resentatives, on and after the seventh of 

next, from which date all interest thereon will 
he certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 


ams and cancelled. 
A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on the net 
for the rt ae endings 





earned premiums of the compan 
December, 1898, for which certificates w 
and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT 
CHA Les D. LEVERICE, 


. Ni. LOVELL, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, 








] FRAZAR, 
DWARD FLOYD. TONES, 
E GRAY 





ON W. HA STAV H 
FORD A. HAND, WILLIAM CG. BTU nges 
ENRY E. HAWLEY. IAM H. WE 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office # 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: one year seam; a 
months $1.00 ; ¢ months 50 ceats. Single Copies, 10 cests. 
Single copies over six. months old twenty-tive cents. 

to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union 61.56 a year extra. 











